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THE AMERICAN 


THE OBJECT 


_— oBJECT of the American Peace Society is “to 
promote permanent international peace, to educate 
and organize public opinion in opposition to war as a 
means of settling international differences, and to ad- 
vance In every proper way the general use of conciliation, 
judicial methods, and other peaceful means of avoiding 


and adjusting such differences.” 
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The American Peace Society was founded at New 
York in 1828; incorporated at Boston in 1848; moved 
to Washington, D. C., in 1911. 
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peace society. Minot was the home of William Ladd. The 
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the influence of Mr. Ladd, May 8, 1828, and with the aid 
of David Low Dodge, in New York City. Mr. Dodge wrote, 
in the minutes of the New York Peace Society: ‘The New 
York VPeace Society resolved to be merged in the American 
Peace Society which, in fact, was a dissolution of 
the old New York Peace Society, formed 16 August, 1815, 
and the American, May, 1828, was substituted in its place.” 


MEMBERSHIP 
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desire to aid in putting an end to the evil of war, and in 
extending the reign of law and of good-will among the 
nations. 
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The Society publishes Apvocare OF PEACE monthly 
at two dollars per year, as well as other literature the 
price-list of which may be secured upon application. 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 





THIS SOCIETY 


VERY FRIEND of the American Peace Society will 
E wish to be reminded that the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace has repeated its offer to give to 
the American Peace Society a sum equal to its income 
from other sources up to and including $15,000. This 
simply means that every dollar contributed to the service 
of the American Peace Society, up to $15,000, will be 
duplicated by the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 

Presented with this situation during our last fiscal 
year, friends met the situation and oversubscribed the 
amount before the expiration of the time. 

We have no doubt they will wish to do the same now. 
The time is limited. 





U NDER DATE of October 8, the American Peace So- 
ciety wrote to the Secretary of State as follows: 


The Honorable THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The American Peace Society gladly places its 
library, arehives, magazines, and officers at the service of the 
coming Conference on the Limitation of Armament. 

Please feel at liberty to indicate any direction our efforts 
may take to the promotion of the high matters upen which 
the conference is about to enter. 
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THE CONFERENCE 
+ CONFERENCE on the Limitation of Armament, 


called in time of peace for the firmer establish- 
Peoples 
The 


results to be sought for first, it appears, are four in 


ment of peace, has aroused a great hope. 
everywhere are expecting results—tangible results. 
number, namely: First, the limitation of naval arma- 
ment; second, an agreement upon rules for the control 
of new agencies of warfare; third, the limitation of land 
armament; fourth, an agreement relative to questions 
affecting the Pacific and the Far East. We have no 
doubt that agreements will be reached in all four of 
We have no doubt that these agreements 
the 
Even if they were disposed to ignore 


these fields. 
will ameliorate the ills of the world and lessen 
chances of war. 
the aspirations of men everywhere, which is unthink- 
able, the conferees in Washington would not dare to 
adjourn without tangible results in 
There is something in the very air which says to every- 


these regards. 
body, these conferees included, that in these matters 
the peoples of the world are deadly in earnest. 

While, therefore, we expect results in these very 
definite directions, we dare to believe that there will be 
results of a still more significant and hopeful character. 
We do not agree with Mr. Henry Ford, that the invited 
company “are determined to dictate the program.” 
Neither do we agree with him that the conference “is 
in grave danger of being twisted and turned until it 
do not 
agree with him that it is indispensable that the Ameri- 
can host must “insist (the italics are ours) on the 
American program going through.” 


becomes unrecognizable.” Furthermore, we 


We are not dis- 
We do not 
believe that the American delegates are called upon 
not that 
just now there is any “fundamental difference be- 
tween the American and the European idea.” Our 
faith is that the Washington conference is as differ- 


turbed over the bogy of the “war debts.” 


“to be hard, unflinching.” We do believe 


ent from the Paris Peace Conference as white is from 
black. The swords of the nations represented in Wash- 
ington are not dripping with the blood of war; they are 
not even unsheathed. The war psychology has melted 
under the bright light of Armistice Day. Good will! 
We have it everywhere in Washington. It is indeed, as 
said by Kant, “the only jewel that shines by its own 
light,” and it is here. It will occupy the central place 
there, in the conferences that are to come. 
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Out of such conferences, called at such a time as this, 
and in this spirit, no one can forecast the immeasurable 
benefits which we may reasonably expect to follow. We 
are convinced that the conferees are quite well aware 
that the abiding results will be found in the new inter- 
national policies which they will recognize and promote. 
An extended international co-operation is on the way. 
The United States will gladly join, for the international 
policies of the day that is to be will spring inevitably 
from those experiences consonant with American politi- 
cal science and recognized by all as acceptable and prac- 
ticable. It is for this reason that the American Peace 
Society has sent to all officially connected with the con- 
ferences the pamphlet and letter self-explanatory copies 
of which appear elsewhere in these columns. Every 
friend of the Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment will be interested to recall and review the princi- 
ples therein set forth, not only because they are 
acceptable to America, but because they are consonant 
with the international achievements throughout a 
worthy past. We have no doubt that the principles 
therein set forth are germane to the meditations of this 
and of the succeeding conferences sure to follow. They 
will yet be incorporated more firmly into the practice of 
nations, for they relate very fundamentally to the in- 
ternational policies of the approaching tomorrows. 
They are certainly very pertinent to those high matters 
relating to the promotion of a peace of justice between 
nations. 





LIMITING ARMAMENTS 


(Writinc NoveMBER 11.) 


0 THE man on the street it seems difficult to un- 
_ derstand why it is necessary to have so many 
experts at the Washington conference. He inquires, if 
the object of the conference is to limit armaments, why 
not limit them and adjourn? 

Of course, the job is not so simple as that. One 
Power will say that for every naval item given up there 
must be an equivalent given up by the other naval 
Powers. Some of the big Powers will insist that the 
present ratio of naval strength shall be maintained, in 
order that they may not be placed in positions weaker 
than the ones they now occupy. We understand that 
the British have accepted, it is not necessary to know 
with what grace, the principle of equality of naval 
strength with the United States. Naturally, it will be 
argued, steps must be taken to see that the difference 
in strength of the two navies shall at least not be in- 
creased. We are told that the American delegation has 
agreed upon certain definitions. For example, the 
phrase “limitation of armament” is held to mean that 
all the nations shall be permitted to finish the building 
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programs already authorized. By “reduction of arma- 
ment” is meant that vessels still in commission shall be 
scrapped when obsolete, and that they shall not be re- 
placed; indeed, that the expense of keeping up these 
old vessels shall be eliminated. 

It will probably be found necessary to define what is 
meant by “replacement” with respect to vessels now in 
first-class condition, but which in time will become in- 
It is necessary to decide 
It would seem 


ferior in value to new types. 
what is meant by “naval strength.” 
reasonable to include merchant marine and all auxiliary 
vessels capable of being converted into war ships, as 
well as all bases, fortified or unfortified, if capable of 
use in naval operations. 

Naturally, there will be many differences of opinion 
about all these matters. Decisions with reference to 
them will have to be made in accordance with the facts. 
Take the matter of the millions of dollars spent an- 
nually to maintain naval bases and repair stations at 
remote points. Naturally, this relates to a possible 
naval conflict in the Pacific, where the bases of opera- 
tions are quite as important as the vessels themselves. 
Such matters, and there are many others, present a 
maze of scientific and quasi-scientific, political, and eco- 
nomic problems incapable, in our judgment, of solution, 
but which will have to be carefully studied before there 
can be any hope of agreement. 

We are told that the navy is presenting alternative 
plans—one predicated on a diplomatic settlement of 
various disputes in the Far East; another, perfect agree- 
ment with reference to fortifications. We have no doubt 
that there are others. In our judgment, one of the 
most difficult of all the problems is to overcome a 
certain prejudice, the amour propre, of the various mili- 
tary branches of the governments. The different 
branches of the naval service will find it difficult to agree 
among themselves as to which class of death-dealing in- 
strument can most safely be reduced. The point, how- 
ever, here is that the conference bids fair to open amid 
a mélange of divergent views and interests. Thus far, 
no one has risen to suggest a sure and acceptable way 
out of the maze. 

Yet there would seem to be a simple way out of the 
difficulty. 
expenditures for war to a certain percentage of their 
We don’t know what percentage the nations 
could be brought to accept; but the principle seems both 


Why can’t the nations agree to limit their 
income? 


simple and reasonable. The United States is spending 
93 per cent of its income because of war. 
centage does not vary materially in England, France, 
Italy, Japan. Manifestly. the percentage is too high. 
Why not agree, as a start, to cut the expense pay to 70 
per cent? There would be every advantage in such a 
plan. This is particularly true if the nations are inter- 


This per- 
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ested to promote peace rather than to promote war. If 
they are interested to promote war, the conference can 
accomplish nothing. If they are interested to promote 
peace, they ought to be willing to agree to spend not 
to exceed 70 per cent of their income for purposes of 
war. If such a plan were adopted, each nation could 
fool away its money upon any type of war machine it 
saw fit, so long as the total expense did not exceed the 
percentage agreed upon. The self-esteem of no particu- 
lar military interests would be touched. They who be- 
lieve in the necessity for effective death-dealing instru- 
ments could accept such a solution without violence to 
their faith. Reducing military expenses by 23 per cent 
would release enormous sums for constructive social 
effort in science, education, industry, and the arts. It 
would be a limitation indeed. It would go a long way 
toward meeting the demands of the stricken peoples of 
the world. It would be an attestation of faith and good 
will. -It would remove the problem of international 
relations from the realm of militarism to the realm of 
economics and finance. It would immeasurably 
strengthen the coming generation for the great tasks 
immediately before. 

We do not contend that this solution is simple. It 
presents its own difficulties. Some will say the per- 
centage is too low, others that it is too high. Some will 
be interested to know what is meant by the word “in- 
come.” Our only thought is that among the suggestions 
brought to our attention, this presents the fewest dif- 
ficulties. 


REDUCING ARMAMENT 


(Writrinc NoveMBER 12.) 





HE VIEWS we dared to express yesterday relative 
to the method of reducing armaments are not the 
views of the American delegates to the Conference on 
the Limitation of Armament. Mr. Hughes has voiced 
the collective judgment of the American conferees, and 
the reduction, it appears, is to be not in percentages of 
income, but in terms of battleships. The capital ship 
programs, actual and projected, are to be abandoned. 
Certain older ships are to be scrapped. Thus we are 
presented with concrete proposals, looking toward a 
definite agreement for the limitation of naval armament. 
The imperative economic demands are to be met, at 
least in part. The spirit of the American proposal is 
action. “Plausible suggestions of postponement” and 
“impracticable counsels of perfection” are ignored. 
The American pronouncement is, in substance, the way 
to reduce is to reduce. 
We see difficulties in the way of this approach to the 
problem. It will be said that the day of the battleship 
has passed. Scrapping the battleships, therefore, will 
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have little influence upon the problems of war and 
peace. ‘The new inventions and the new instruments of 
destruction in the air, on the sea, under the sea, the 
more deadly explosives and poisonous gases will leave 
the same old suspicions, hatreds, and prospects of war. 
International policies are not touched by such a pro- 
posal. In the light of these things, even the good faith 
of America may be questioned in various quarters. 
But we do not sympathize with this counsel of pessi- 
mism. The American proposal itself is a policy of real 
international importance. It will end in a relief from 
the burdens of taxation. 
Devoid of international offense, the plan is reasonable 
and seems to be realizable. 
conventional approach takes the whole problem from 
the realm of the merely exclusive interest to that of the 
common advantage. If it appear to be business idealism, 


It is surprisingly simple. 


Its direct, unequivocal, un- 


it is ideal business. It is a dare to the destroying, silly, 
damning philosophy of brute force. It is a fine in- 
telligence applied to international affairs. Free as it is 
from all atmosphere of the old dickering diplomacy, it 
forecasts a new order in the world. By it the peace 
movement is raised again from the cry of impotence to 
the plane of practical achievement. As by magic, the 
collective conscience, the common soul of human kind, 
has become vocal once more, somewhat as was the case 
November 11, 1918. Coming from a country abun- 
dantly able to compete with other nations to the utter- 
most, the voice is the voice of strength. Men listening 
to the American Secretary of State felt again with that 
ancient writer of Proverbs, that “the righteous are bold 
as a lion.” They who listened felt the intensity and 
force of the situation. 
thrilled, and the day will be remembered as marking an 


This November 12 the world is 


epoch in history. 


IS THE END OF WAR POSSIBLE? 


N H1s address November 11 over the grave of the un- 

known soldier, President Harding heartened men to 
believe again in the possibility of a warless world. Is 
the end of war possible? Since the month of July, 
1914, there have been comparatively few bold enough 
to say openly that the abolition of international wars is 
an achievable ideal. Statesmen, addressing themselves 
to the problems of international peace, have contented 
themselves with some such expressions as “lessening the 
evils of war,” “reducing the frequency of wars,” “mak- 
ing war less certain.” Writers and speakers are wont to 
qualify their efforts in behalf of international peace 
with these remarks: “Of course, it is impossible to 
overcome all wars”; “We have always had war and we 
shall always have war”; “We can only work for the 
postponement of war.” Statesmen, public men gen- 
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erally, are led by caution to avoid the appearance of 
too much idealism. 

As a means of demonstrating their sanity, they fre- 
quently criticise others for their idealisms, calling them 
names indeed—ridiculous, ludicrous, grotesque, queer, 
wild-eyed, crazy, foolish, cranky, fpacifistic. The 
younger the aspirant for public approval, the more 
caustic he tends to be. 

It was in his old age that Benjamin Franklin re- 
marked, “The older I grow, the more apt I am to doubt 
my own judgment of others.” Much of the criticism 
hurled at the idealisms of other people is found in time 
to be “half-baked.” That is true of those who seek 
the approval of themselves by lambasting the “pacifists.” 

Our conception of a pacifist is of a person who con- 
siders war, in itself and for itself, as the greatest of 
crimes ; who believes it to be the duty of right thinking 
men and women to bend every effort to the avoidance 
of that crime. A pacifist is one who loves justice and 
hates war. If this be the true definition of a pacifist, 
and we believe it is, Mr. Harding and the rest of us 
are pacifists. 

Just now the pacifists have been vindicated, and that 
from an unexpected quarter. Marshal Ferdinand Foch, 
supreme commander of the allied armies during the 
World War, said at a mass meeting held in the city of 


Ny 


Detroit, Michigan, under date of November 7: 


“War, in itself and for itself, is the greatest crime in 
the world, and the glory of victory, pursued for itself, 
is a crime. This world is made for peace and for work 
in peace time. The first duty is to work for our people, 
not to fight.” 

That is a remarkable statement, and heartening 
It seems to be a settled conviction with this 
He said in Chicago: 


withal. 
illustrious Frenchman. 


“Peace—we shall have it soon on the same condition 

that we got war. We must fight for it in the moral 
sphere as we did in the physical sphere. Peace has been 
promised, from the first night of Christianity, only to 
men of good will. Good will must be in the bottom of 
the heart; without it, it is only a sham peace. 
With a clear understanding of our duties and clear co- 
operation of our minds and proper co-operation of our 
vision, we can have a perfect peace. The elements 
whick are needed for the procurement of this peace are 
the same as in war—unity of purpose within the nations 
themselves and unity among nations. This perspective 
leaves the future full of promise. The successful issue 
of the war has been attributed to unity of command. 
The unity of command was not the real, underlying 
cause. Far above the unity of command was the unity 
of feeling and the unity of ideals.” 


We have been led to think of Marshal Foch as a mili- 
tarist, pure and simple. Some of his recommendations 
to the conferees at the Paris Peace Conference, particu- 
larly with reference to the area of the Rhine, gave color 
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to that impression. But now, behold! Marshal Ferdi- 
nand Foch, Supreme Commander of the Allied Armies 
during the World War, pacifist, agreeing with the 
President of the United States, that the abolition of 
war is an attainable ideal. 





ROCKING THE PANAMA BOAT 


ur “soundest casuists” do not seem to be in doubt 
O about the question whether or not American coast- 
wise shipping should be exempt from the payment of 
tolls through the Panama Canal; but they certainly do 
not agree. One set of casuists says they should; the 
other that they should not. 

There is no doubt that the United States occupies a 
rather anomalous position with reference to the Panama 
Canal. It can exempt any or all American shipping at 
the point of a gun, if it so choose; but, of course, the 
right to exempt will not be expressed that way. We 
are the administrator of the canal. As such, we are 
bound under the terms of a treaty to maintain that canal 
“between the two oceans for the benefit of mankind, on 
equal terms to all.” Our merchant ships have the right 
to use the canal “on equal terms” with all other nations. 
While we of the United States are in no position to grant 
any special privileges to our shipping interests, we are 
certainly entitled to those rights and privileges exercised 
by other nations. Since Japan is, as a matter of fact, 
paying subsidies to her ships that pass through the canal 
in amounts sufficient to cover the charges for tolls; since 
France subsidizes her ships using the canal in amounts 
to cover the cost of tolls; since other nations are plan- 
ning to do the same, there would seem to be no question 
as to the right of the United States similarly to subsidize 
its merchant ships, and for the same purpose. If the 
present law were enacted, exempting United States coast- 
wise shipping from the payment of tolls, the effect would 
be to subsidize such American shipping from the Treas- 
ury of the United States. This is a part of the anomaly 
of our situation. 

Take the matter of the effect upon the United States 
Treasury were the exemptions to be made. Examining 
the data available for the fiscal year 1921, our attention 
is arrested by the facts. During this period the United 
States merchant ships paid tolls at the same rate as the 
merchant ships of other nations. The interest on capital 
invested, the cost of maintenance, and the $250,000 paid 
annually to the State of Panama (we do not include the 
$25,000,000 yet to be paid to Colombia), amounted to 
$20,750,000. Receipts from tolls amounted to $11,276,- 
889.67. Of this last amount the sum of $1,434,281.75 
was collected from United States coastwise shipping. 
The significance of these facts is apparent. If the 
United States had been exempted from the payment of 
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its $1,434,281.75, the receipts from tolls would have 
been only $9,842,607.92. When we recall that the actual 
deficit for the year 1921 was $9,473,110.23, an amount 
which came out of the pockets of the American people, 
we are confronted with the stern fact that if United 
States coastwise merchant ships had been exempted, the 
deficit would have been $9,473,110.23 plus $1,434,- 
281,75, or $10,907,392.08, all of which sum would have 
come out of the United States Treasury. Thus, exemp- 
tion of American coastwise shipping would mean large 
additional drafts upon the resources of the United States 
Treasury. This peculiar twist in the situation may be 
shown in another way. In its note of November 14, 
1912, the British Government demanded “that all vessels 
passing through the canal, whatever their flag or their 
character, shall be taken into account in fixing the 
amount of the tolls.” Under this rule, each ton of ship- 
ping through the canal would have meant in tolls the 
sum of $2.20. As a matter of fact, this amount was not 
received. The sum actually collected was $1.20 for each 
ton. Accepting the rule proposed by the British Gov- 
ernment, the United States has actually been subsidizing 
every vessel passing through the canal to the amount of 
$1.00 for each ton. If the United States had not col- 
lected the tolls on her own shipping, she would have 
subsidized American coastwise ships to the amount of 
$2.20 for each ton. That is a fair interpretation of the 
principle of exemption as applied to the United States 
for the fiscal year 1921. 

But it may be urged that in some future time the in- 
crease in business may yet cause the amount collected, 
together with the exemptions, to exceed the income from 
tolls. But this can probably never be the case. We are 
confronted with the fact of our original investment. 
Added to this there is the unpaid interest, which the 
Treasury of the United States has had to meet, amount- 
ing to $12,000,000 yearly since the canal was opened. 
If the annual interest deficit proves in some future day 
to be less, it is not reasonable to expect that the time will 
ever come when the United States can collect in any one 
year enough money to cover both interest and cost of 
operation. If this be the fact, and according to our best 
advisers it is the fact, there is no apparent possibility of 
creating a sinking fund out of the income from the 
canal. Without a sinking fund, the Panama Canal can 
certainly never be able to furnish sufficient revenue to 
meet the costs of interest and maintenance. Britain has 
made money out of the Suez Canal. No such prospect 
awaits the United States in Panama. 

Thus, exemption means subsidy now and for all time. 
Subsidy means additional expense to the taxpayers. 
Expense it will always be, exemption or no exemption ; 
but if exemption be adopted, the expense will be in- 
creased by the amount of the exemption. 








It would seem that the authors of the present bill, 
which is resting now in the House of Representatives, 
are willing that the question should be submitted to 
arbitration. They seem to realize that no court will 
deny to the United States the right to pay a subsidy of 
$2.20 for each ton of her own shipping, especially when 
it is discovered that she is paying $1.00 for each ton of 


foreign shipping. Perhaps in due time the bill should 
pass in order that the case may be presented, the issue 
joined, and the general misunderstanding growing out 
of the ineptitudes of the past cleared up. But we do 
not believe that that time has yet arrived. 

But our situation is even more anomalous than ap- 
pears in terms of money. International law is involved 
and the good faith of the nation. The whole question 
relates to a matter of interpretation, we are told, of what 
is known as the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901. Ina 
sense, this is undoubtedly the fact, for article 1 of that 
treaty clearly abrogates the one other treaty relating to 
the matter, namely, the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of April, 
1850. .In all fairness, it should be said that those who 
favor free tolls do not consider that their argument vio- 
lates in any way the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. They 
point out that the United States paid $10,000,000 for 
the territory through which the canal runs; that we have 
promised to pay Panama $250,000 each year forever; 
that .we paid to the French-Panama Company $40,000,- 
000 for their rights in the premises; that we paid over 
$400,000,000 for the canal; that we are paying $25,- 
000,000 to Colombia; that we are fortifying and pro- 
tecting the canal at our own expense; that all the risk 
and maintenance is assumed by the United States; that, 
in short, we are the owners, builders, operators, pro- 
tectors, and insurers of that property, and that there- 
fore it is absurd to assume that any other nation has the 
same and identical interests in the canal as the United 
States. Article 3, section 1, of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty reads: “The canal shall be free and open to ves- 
sels of commerce and of war of all nations observing 
these rules, on terms of entire equality, so that there 
shall be no discrimination against any such nation,” ete. 
The important words here, of course, are the words, “all 
nations.” Do these words include the United States? 
Under date of May 11, 1914, the late lamented Philander 
Knox argued that they could not possibly refer to the 
United States. His argument may be summarized in 
his contention that “the benefits of sovereignty go hand 
in hand with its burdens.” The point is a fine one. Mr. 
Knox, United States Senator, an able lawyer, and a 
former Secretary of State, presents the argument con- 
vincingly ; but Mr. Elihu Root, also once a distinguished 
Senator, also an able lawyer, and also a former Secretary 
of State, once broke with his party in his opposition to 
free tolls for American coastwise shipping. Mr. Root 
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refused to accept the argument that “all nations” meant 
all nations except the United States. Indeed, Mr. Root 
supported Mr. Wilson, placing the whole argument on 
the plane of morality and treaty obligations. It must 
be granted that Mr. Root, and Mr. Lodge also, are in a 
better position to interpret the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 
since they undoubtedly co-operated with Mr. Hay in the 
writing of it. Other great lawyers and public officials 
have been lined up in this discussion, some upon the one 
side and some upon the other. But, for the purposes of 
this discussion, it is not necessary to take sides with 
either. 

Our point here is that now is no time to raise the issue. 
We were at the time of the discussion in 1914 and we 
are now of the opinion that to exempt American coast- 
wise freight from the payment of tolls would be a viola- 
tion of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. We are inclined to 
believe that this applies to ships owned or chartered 
by the United States Government, none of which have, 
as a matter of fact, paid tolls at any time since the open- 
ing of the canal. But the outstanding fact is that there 
is a difference of opinion here with reference to the “in- 
terpretation of treaties”; and since, under the terms of 
our treaty with Great Britain under date of April 4, 
1908, we have agreed to submit all questions relating 
to the “interpretation of treaties” to arbitration, mani- 
festly the duty of the United States is not to take this 
matter wholly into its own hands, but, if it feel aggrieved 
under the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, to sub- 
mit the matter to arbitration. Treaties are contracts. 
It is not the prerogative of one party to a contract to 
violate the instrument without the consent of the other. 
Evidently there are two sides to this question. It in- 
volves the interpretation of a treaty. The Senate has 
passed an act which, if it were to become law, would be 
a one-sided interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 
an interpretation contrary to the interpretation of Great 
Britain. The bill is now in the House, where we hope 
it can remain for some time; for now is no time for the 
United States to pursue a questionable course in inter- 
national affairs. We are about to sit around the table 
with some eight of the leading powers of the world, with 
the hope that by the means of treaty agreements we can 
accomplish something definite toward the reduction of 
armaments and the lessening of the ills of the world. 
It is of the greatest importance that we go about the 
business with an unchallengeable spirit. We cannot even 
appear in the remotest way to look upon treaties as 
scraps of paper. The coming conference can succeed 
only in terms of honor and good faith. Honor and good 
faith demand that we pass no statute incorporating our 
interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty into the 
supreme law of the land. We can afford to refrain from 
prejudging a controversial question in our own favor. 


November 


We are anxious to promote the limitation of armaments, 
the efficacy of international conferences, the extension 
of arbitration and judicial settlement, treaties of peace. 
We can well afford to concentrate upon these things. 
The Panama tolls question can and should wait. Now, 
of all times, is the occasion to concentrate not upon our 
rights, but upon our duties. 





RANCE and Angora, it appears, have negotiated a 

treaty providing for the release of certain French 
prisoners now in the hands of the Turks, and also for 
general economic concessions to France. Certain sec- 
tions of the English press seem to be disturbed because 
it is said that the French emissary, M. Franklin- 
Bouillon, is “bringing home large orders for French 
industry.” France is also criticized on the ground that 
she has abused the limited powers attributed to her 
under the terms of her mandate in Syria, giving, indeed, 
control over an important section of the Bagdad Rail- 
way to the Turks. We have heard nothing of this treaty 
being “registered with the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations,” under the terms of article 18 of the Covenant. 
Indeed, very little of the business has been allowed to 
leak out; but English critics seem to agree generally 
that it is “not calculated to promote the chances of a 
good peace in the Near East.” 





ORTUGAL has averaged about three ministries an- 
P nually during the eleven years of the Republic. It 
has just passed through the throes of giving birth to 
another. The throes have been rather serious for the 
premier and other notables of the last ministry, among 
whom was the founder of the Republic, for they were 
killed—assassinated in cold blood—by murderers now 
fortunately in prison. ‘The officers and politicians 
responsible for the coup d’etat, repudiating the murder- 
ers, have seated themselves in office. The Manchester 
Guardian, under date of October 28, characterizes the 
proceedings as follows: 


“There seems little to differentiate these free com- 
panions of Portuguese politics from others of a like 
mind who have gone before them. The Portuguese 
politician is as factious as the Greeks in old Corcyra, as 
prone to violence and as undemocratic. The people are 
the last thing that he thinks of. The people under the 
Republic play the part of patient asses, just as they did 
under the monarchy. These latest adventurers have 
propounded a fine policy of state economy, promising 
even more than the murdered premier. Whether it is 
meant or not scarcely matters. The restoration of 
Portuguese finances would be a Herculean labor, even 
for a long-lived ministry; but in the Lisbon cafés the 
rival gunmen are no doubt already whispering their 
plans for another military coup in the name of patriot- 
ism. It was rumored, but unjustly, that ex-King 
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Manuel had a finger in this pie; he has too much sense 
to abandon a modest home in England for a Lisbon 
palace with quarterly revolutions, even if his Cousin 
Charles exchanges a Swiss villa for the exclusive posses- 
sion of an Atlantic island.” 





- X 7 “at of the political boss?’ The late Charles 

J. Bonaparte, who was Secretary of the Navy 
and Attorney-General under Mr. Roosevelt, once aston- 
ished his reform associates by stating publicly and seri- 
ously that the political boss should be a legalized insti- 
tution. His thought was that in the present stage of 
democratic thought and practice in this country the boss 
is inherent, and that it would be better to accept him 
and make him directly responsible to the public, in the 
full light of day, than to have him erected secretly and 
sinisterly in political darkness. 

Now comes El Epoca, of Madrid, with the following 
somewhat similar thought: 

“The political boss represents a supplemental agency 
absolutely necessary under existing conditions, on ac- 
count of the inadequate preparation of our people for 
political life and on account of the slight interest in 
politics exhibited by most men of our better-educated 
middle classes. It is not the boss per se, but the bad 
boss, who is the real evil. The boss is the center of 
crystallization about which the anarchical atoms of our 
towns and villages group themselves in orderly forms. 
He is the only political tie between country and city 
and between the common people and the government.” 





VERYLAND, “a magazine of world friendship for 

boys and girls,” is to start publication again with 
a Christmas number, we are advised. The purpose is to 
acquaint children between ten and fifteen years of age 
with the far-away places of the world, and with some- 
thing of the lives and works of the heroic men and 
women who have given themselves freely in years gone 
by to carry Christianity and understanding and human 
brotherhood into these far-away places. The aim of the 
magazine is worthy, and the ApvocaTE OF PEACE wel- 
comes its return to active service, under the management 
of Mrs. Henry W. Peabody as editor and Miss Lucile 
Gulliver as associate editor, supported by Miss Margaret 
Applegarth, Mrs. E. C. Cronk, and Mrs. Hosmer H. 
Billings as department editors. The office of the maga- 
zine is 302 Ford Building, Boston. 


UGGESTED slogans for the Conference for the Reduc- 

tion of Armaments: There is no cure for rat poi- 
soning if you insist upon using it as a beverage. Or, 
perhaps: If you would have more in your pockets, put 
less in your arms. Or, again: The way to reduce is to 
reduce. 
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THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY TO 
THE CONFERENCE ON THE LIM- 
ITATION OF ARMAMENT 


Under date of November 12, the American Peace Society 
wrote to each member of the Conference on the Limitation 
of Armament the letter and enclosed the pamphlet self- 
explanatory copies of which are as follows:—TuHE EbpirTors. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., November 12, 1921. 

Sir: The American Peace Society is deeply interested not 
only in the Conference on the Limitation of Armament, but 
also in an association of nations acceptable to all of the 
Powers. 

Enclosed is a pamphlet entitled “A Governed World, 
Three Documents.” ‘The importance of the documents, it is 
hoped, will justify their transmission, for, as you will agree, 
the principles therein set forth are, in the main, consonant 
with the historical aspirations of civilized States, and there- 
fore not without interest in this hour of history. It would 
seem that these fundamental things relate to that “practical 
effort to remove cause of misunderstanding and to seek 
ground for agreement as to the principles and their applica- 
tion.” . . . and “to promote enduring friendship among 
our peoples.” 

Thus, the American Peace Society is glad to present to 
you this pamphlet, daring to hope that amid the crowded 
hours you may wish to read its few pages, and that you will 
find it of some little value, engaged as you are upon those 
high matters relating to a peace of justice between nations. 

Most respectfully yours, 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


A GOVERNED WORLD 


Three Documents 
DECLARATION OF RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS 


Adopted by the American Institute of International Law at 
Its First Session, in the City of Washington, 
January 6, 1916. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recog- 
nizes and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, 
the right to the pursuit of happiness as added by the 
Declaration of Independence of the United States of 
America, the right to legal equality, the right to prop- 
erty, and the right to the enjoyment of the aforesaid 
rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally 
recognized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of 
all nations to observe them; and 

Whereas according to the political philosophy of the 
Declaration of Independence of the United States, and 
the universal practice of the American Republics, na- 
tions or governments are regarded as created by the 
people, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed, and are instituted among men to promote 
their safety and happiness and to secure to the people 
the enjoyment of their fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law, and subordinate to law as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can 
be stated in terms of international law and applied to 
the relations of the members of the society of nations, 
one with another, just as they have been applied in the 
relations of the citizens or subjects of the states forming 
the society of nations; and 
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Whereas these fundamental rights of national juris- 
prudence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, 
the right to the pursuit of happiness, the right to 
equality before the law, the right to property, and the 
right to the observance thereof, are, when stated in 
terms of international law, the right of the nation to 
exist and to protect and to conserve its existence; the 
right of independence and the freedom to develop itself 
without interference or control from other nations; the 
right of equality in law and before law; the right to 
territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein; and the right to the observance of 
these fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by 
virtue of membership in the society thereof, to be exer- 
cised and performed in accordance with the exigencies 
of their mutual interdependence expressed in the pre- 
amble to the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes of the First and Second Hague 
Peace Conferences, recognizing, the solidarity which 
unites the members of the society of civilized nations; 
it should therefore be universally maintained by the 
nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I, Every nation has the right to exist, and to protect 
and to conserve its existence; but this right neither 
implies the right nor justifies the act of the state to 
protect itself or to conserve its existence by the com- 
mission of unlawful acts against innocent and unoffend- 
ing states. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in 
the sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness 
and is free to develop itself without interference or 
control from other states, provided that in so doing it 
does not interfere with or violate the rights of other 
states. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal 
of every other nation belonging to the society of na- 
tions, and all nations have the right to claim and, 
according to the Declaration of Independence of the 
United States, “to assume, among the powers of. the 
earth, the separate and equal station to which the laws 
of nature and of nature’s God entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within 
defined boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction 
over its territory, and all persons, whether native or 
foreign, found therein. 

V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of 
nations is entitled to have that right respected and pro- 
tected by all other nations, for right and duty are cor- 
relative, and the right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time 
both national and international; national in the sense 
that it is the law of the land and applicable as such to 
the decision of all questions involving its principles; 
international in the sense that it is the law of the society 
of nations and applicable as such to all questions be- 
tween and among the members of the society of nations 
involving its principles. 





An historical commentary, showing the background of 
each of these principles, can be had by writing to the 
American Peace Society, 613 Colorado Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—The Editor. 
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THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF HABANA 


Adopted by the American Institute of International Law at 
Its Second Session in the City of Habana, Cuba, 
January 23, 1917. 


Whereas the independent existence of civilized na- 
tions and their solidarity of interests under the econ- 
ditions of modern life has resulted in a society of na- 
tions; and 

Whereas the safety of nations and the welfare of their 
peoples depend upon the application to them of princi- 
ples of law and equity in their mutual relations as 
members of civilized society; and 

Whereas the law of nations can best be formulated 
and stated by the nations assembled for this purpose in 
international conferences; and 

Whereas it is in the interest of the society of nations 
that international agreements be made effective by rati- 
fication and observance on all occasions, and that some 
agency of the society of nations be constituted to act 
for it during the intervals between such conferences ; 
and 

Whereas the principles of law and equity can best be 
ascertained and applied to the disputes between and 
among the nations by a court of justice accessible to all 
in the midst of the independent Powers forming the 
society of civilized nations ; 

Therefore the American Institute of International 
Law, at its second session, held in the city of Habana, in 
the Republic of Cuba, on the 23d day of January, 1917, 
adopts the following recommendations, to be known as 
its Recommendations of Habana: 

I. The call of a Third Hague Conference to which 
every country belonging to the society of nations shall 
be invited and in whose proceedings every such country 
shall participate. 

II. A stated meeting of The Hague Peace Conference 
which, thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will be- 
come a recommending if not a law-making body. 

III. An agreement of the states forming the society 
of nations concerning the call and procedure of the Con- 
ference, by which that institution shall become not only 
internationalized, but in which no nation shall take as 
of right a preponderating part. 

IV. The appointment of a committee, to meet at 
regular intervals between the conferences, charged with 
the duty of procuring the ratification of the conventions 
and declarations and of calling attention to the con- 
ventions and declarations in order to insure their ob- 
servance. 

V. An understanding upon certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of international law, as set forth in the Declara- 
tion of the Rights and Duties of Nations adopted by 
the American Institute of International Law on Jan- 
uary 6, 1916, which are themselves based upon decisions 
of English courts and of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

VI. The creation of an international council of con- 
ciliation to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such 
questions of a non-justiciable character as may be sub- 
mitted to such council by an agreement of the Powers 
for this purpose. 

VII. The employment of good offices, mediation, and 
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friendly composition for the settlement of disputes of a 
non-justiciable nature. 

VIII. The principle of arbitration in the settlement 
of disputes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes 
of a justiciable nature which should be decided by a 
court of justice, but which have, through delay or mis- 
management, assumed such political importance that 
the nations prefer to submit them to arbiters of their 
own choice rather than to judges of a permanent ju- 
dicial tribunal. 

IX. The negotiation of a convention creating a ju- 
dicial union of the nations along the lines of the 
Universal Postal Union of 1906, to which all civilized 
nations and self-governing dominions are parties, pledg- 
ing the good faith of the contracting parties to submit 
their justiciable disputes—that is to say, their differ- 
ences involving law or equity—to a permanent court of 
this union, whose decisions will bind not only the liti- 
gating nations, but also all parties to its creation. 

X. The creation of an enlightened public opinion 
in behalf of peaceable settlement in general, and in 
particular in behalf of the foregoing nine propositions, 
in order that, if agreed to, they may be put into practice 
and become effective, in response to the appeal to that 
greatest of sanctions, “a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind.” 





SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED 
WORLD 


Adopted by the American Peace Society at Its Ninety-third 
Annual Meeting in the City of Washington, 
May 27, 1921. 


The American Peace Society, mindful of the precepts 
of its founders, precepts which have been confirmed by 
the experience of the past hundred years, recurs in 
these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion 
and discord abroad, to these precepts and its own tra- 
ditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their feasibility 
and necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a 
suffering, and a war-torn world: 

That the voluntary union of States and their helpful 
co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals 
can only be effective if, and only so far as, “The rules 
of conduct governing individual relations between citi- 
zens or subjects of a civilized State are equally appli- 
cable as between enlightened nations” ; 

That the rules of conduct governing individual re- 
lations, and which must needs be expressed in terms 
of international law, relate to “the enjoyment of life 
and liberty with the means of acquiring and possessing 
property, and pursuing and obtaining happiness and 
safety”; and, 

That these concepts, which are the very life and 
breath of reason and justice, upon which the Law of 
Nations is founded, must be a chief concern of nations, 
inasmuch as “Justice,” and its administration, “is the 
great interest of man on earth.” 

Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront 
the world at the termination of its greatest of wars; 
conscious that permanent relief can only come through 
standards of morality and principles of justice ex- 
pressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct of 
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nations shall be a regulated conduct, and that the 
government of the Union of States, as well as the 
government of each member thereof, shall be a govern- 
ment of laws, and not of men; and desiring to con- 
tribute to the extent of its capacity, the American 
Peace Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual 
meeting, held in the city of Washington, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
one, to suggest, as calculated to incorporate these prin- 
ciples in the practice of nations, an international agree- 
ment: 

I. To institute Conferences of Nations, to meet at 
stated intervals, in continuation of the first two 
ferences of The Hague; and 


con- 


To facilitate the labors of such conferences; to invite 
accredited institutions devoted to the study of interna- 
tional law, to prepare projects for the consideration of 
governments, in advance of submission to the confer- 
ences; in order 

To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend 
and advance the rules of international law which are 
indispensable to the permanent establishment and the 
successful administration of justice between and among 
nations. 

II. To convoke, as soon as practicable, a conference 
for the advancement of international law; to provide 
for its organization outside of the domination of any 
one nation or any limited group of nations; to which 
conference every nation recognizing, accepting, and ap- 
plying international law in its relations with other na- 
tions, shall be invited, and in which all shall participate 
upon a footing of equality. 

III. To establish an Administrative Council to be 
composed of the diplomatic representatives accredited 
to the government of the State in which the conference 
for the advancement of international law convenes, 
which representatives shall, in addition to their ordinary 
functions as diplomatic agents, represent the common 
interests of the nations during the interval between suc- 
cessive conferences; and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall, 
according to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of the country in which the conference con- 
venes ; 

An advisory committee shall be appointed by the Ad- 
ministrative Council from among its members, which 
shall meet at short, regular, and stated periods; 

The chairman of the advisory committee shall be 
elected by its members ; 

The advisory committee shall report the result of its 
labors to the Administrative Council ; 

The members of the Administrative Council, having 
considered the report of the advisory committee, shall 
transmit their findings or recommendations to their 
respective. governments, together with their collective 
or individual opinions, and that they shall act thereafter 
upon such findings and recommendations only in ac- 
cordance with instructions from the governments which 
they represent. 

IV. To authorize the Administrative Council to ap- 
point, outside its own members, an executive committee 
or secretary’s office to perform such duties as the con- 
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ference for the advancement of international law, or the 
nations shall from time to time prescribe ; and to provide 
that 

The executive committee or secretary’s office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council ; 

The executive committee or secretary’s office shall re- 
port to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to ap- 
point other committees for the performance of such 
duties as the nations in their wisdom or discretion shall 
find it desirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Ad- 
ministrative Council, the advisory committee, or other 
committees appointed by the council, in the performance 
of their respective duties, whenever the appointment of 
such technical advisers may be necessary or desirable ; 
with the understanding that the request for the appoint- 
ment of such experts may be made by the conference for 
the advancement of international law or by the Admin- 
istrative Council. 

VII. To employ good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition wherever feasible and practicable, in their 
own disputes, and to urge their employment wherever 
feasible and practicable, in disputes between other na- 
tions. 

VIII. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of lim- 
ited membership, which may be enlarged by the nations 
in dispute, to which commission they may refer, for 
investigation and report, their differences of an inter- 
national character, unless they are otherwise bound to 
submit them to arbitration or to other form of peaceful 
settlement; and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act of 
force against one another pending the investigation of 
the commission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their re- 
spective interests may seem to them to demand; and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall 
submit its report to the nations in controversy for their 
action, and to the Administrative Council for its infor- 
mation. 

IX. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited 
membership, with power on behalf of the nations in 
dispute to add to its members, to consider and to report 
upon such questions of a non-justiciable character, the 
settlement whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which 
shall from time to time be submitted to the Council of 
Conciliation, either by the powers in dispute, or by the 
Administrative Council; and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its pro- 
posals to the nations in dispute, for such action as they 
may deem advisable, and to the Council of Administra- 
tion for its information. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international char- 
acter not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of 
an agreement to the contrary, to submit them to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order 
that they may be adjusted upon a basis of respect for 
law; with the understanding that disputes of a jus- 
ticiable nature may likewise be referred to the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration, when the parties in contro- 
versy prefer to have their differences settled by judges 
of their own choice, appointed for the occasion. 
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XI. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of 
diplomacy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable na- 
ture, all States shall have direct access; a court whose 
decisions shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, 
all parties to its creation, and to which the States in 
controversy may submit, by special agreement, disputes 
beyond the scope of obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory 
jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, by framing rules of law in the conferences for 
the advancement of international law, to be applied by 
the court for the decision of questions which fall either 
beyond its present obligatory jurisdiction, or which na- 
tions have not hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule 
of law for the decision of all questions involving its 
principles, and outwardly to apply international law to 
all questions arising between and among all nations, so 
far as they involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate 
instruction in their international obligations and duties, 
as well as in their rights and prerogatives ; 

To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective; and thus 

To create that “international mind” and enlightened 
public opinion which shall persuade in the future, 
where force has failed to compel in the past, the ob- 
servance of those standards of honor, morality, and jus- 
tice, which obtain between and among individuals, bring- 
ing in their train law and order, through which, and 
through which alone, peace between nations may become 
practicable, attainable, and desirable. 





TRIBUTE TO THE UNKNOWN DEAD 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


M* SECRETARY OF WAR AND LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN: 

We are met today to pay the impersonal tribute. The 
name of him whose body lies before us took flight with 
his imperishable soul. We know not whence he came, 
but only that his death marks him with the everlasting 
glory of an American dying for his country. 

He might have come from any one of millions of 
American homes. Some mother gave him in her love 
and tenderness, and with him her most cherished hopes. 
Hundreds of mothers are wondering today, finding a 
touch of solace in the possibility that the nation bows 
in grief over the body of one she bore to live and die, 
if need be, for the Republic. If we give rein to fancy, a 
score of sympathetic chords are touched, for in this body 
there once glowed the soul of an American, with the 
aspirations and ambitions of a citizen who cherished life 
and its opportunities. He may have been a native or 
an adopted son; that matters little, because they glori- 
fied the same loyalty, they sacrificed alike. 

We do not know his station in life, because from 
every station came the patriotic response of the five 
millions. I recall the days of creating armies and the 
departing of caravels which braved the murderous seas 
to reach the battle lines for maintained nationality and 
preserved civilization. The service flag marked man- 
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sion and cottage alike, and riches were common to all 
homes in the consciousness of service to country. 

We do not know the eminence of his birth, but we do 
know the glory of his death. He died for his country; 
and greater devotion hath no man than this. He died 
unquestioning, uncomplaining, with faith in his heart 
and hope on his lips, that his country should triumph 
and its civilization survive. As a typical soldier of this 
representative democracy, he fought and died, believing 
in the indisputable justice of his country’s cause. Con- 
scious of the world’s upheaval, appraising the magnitude 
of a war the like of which had never horrified humanity 
hefore, perhaps he believed his to be a service destined to 
change the tide of human affairs. 

In the death gloom of gas, the bursting of shells and 
rain of bullets, men face more intimately the great God 
over all, their souls are aflame, and consciousness ex- 
pands and hearts are searched. With the din of battle, 
the glow of conflict, and the supreme trial of courage, 
come involuntarily the hurried appraisal of life and 
the contemplation of death’s great mystery. On the 
threshold of eternity, many a soldier, I can well believe, 
wondered how his ebbing blood would color the stream 
of human life flowing on after his sacrifice. His pa- 
triotism was none the less if he craved more than 
triumph of country; rather, it was greater if he hoped 
for a victory for all human kind. Indeed, I revere 
that citizen whose confidence in the righteousness of his 
country inspired belief that its triumph is the victory 
of humanity. 

This American soldier went forth to battle with no 
hatred for any people in the world, but hating war and 
hating the purpose of every war for conquest. He cher- 
ished our national rights, and abhorred the threat of 
armed domination ; and in the maelstrom of destruction 
and suffering and death he fired his shot for liberation 
of the captive conscience of the world. In advancing 
toward his objective was somewhere a thought of a 
world awakened, and we are here to testify undying 
gratitude and reverence for that thought of a wider 
freedom. 

On such an occasion as this, amid such a scene, our 
thoughts alternate between defenders living and de- 
fenders dead. A gratefui Republic will be worthy of 
them both. Our part is to atone for the losses of heroic 
dead by making a better Republic for the living. 

Sleeping in these hallowed grounds are thousands of 
Americans who have given their blood for the baptism 
of freedom and its maintenance, armed exponents of 
the nation’s conscience. It is better and nobler for their 
deeds. Burial here is rather more than a sign of the 
government’s favor—it is a suggestion of a tomb in 
the heart of the nation, sorrowing for its noble dead. 

Today’s ceremonies proclaim that the hero unknown 
is not unhonored. We gather him to the nation’s breast, 
within the shadow of the Capitol, of the towering shaft 
that honors Washington, the great father, and of the 
exquisite monument to Lincoln, the martyred savior. 
Here the inspirations of yesterday and the conscience 
of today forever unite to make the Republic worthy of 
his death for flag and country. 

Ours are lofty resolutions today, as with tribute to 
the dead we consecrate ourselves to a better order for 
the living. With all my heart, I wish we might say to 
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the defenders who survive, to mothers who sorrow, to 
widows and children who mourn, that no such sacrifice 
shall be asked again. 

It was my fortune recently to see a demonstration of 
modern warfare. It is no longer a conflict in chivalry, 
no more a test of militant manhood. It is only cruel, 
deliberate, scientific destruction. There was no con- 
tending enemy, only the theoretical defense of a hypo- 
thetic objective. But the attack was made with all the 
relentless methods of modern destruction. There was 
the rain of ruin from the aircraft, the thunder of artil- 
lery, followed by the unspeakable devastation wrought 
by bursting shells; there were mortars belching their 
bombs of desolation; machine-guns concentrating their 
leaden storms; there was the infantry, advancing, fir- 
ing, and falling—like men with souls sacrificing for the 
decision. The flying missiles were revealed by illumi- 
nating tracers, so that we could note their flight and 
appraise their deadliness. The air was streaked with 
tiny flames marking the flight of massed destruction ; 
while the effectiveness of the theoretical defense was 
impressed by the simulation of dead and wounded 
among those going forward, undaunted and unheeding. 
As this panorama of unutterable destruction visualized 
the horrors of modern conflict, there grew on me the 
sense of the failure of a civilization which can leave its 
problems to such cruel arbitrament. Surely no one in 
authority, with human attributes and a full appraisal 
of the patriotic loyalty of his countrymen, could ask 
the manhood of kingdom, empire, or republic to make 
such sacrifice until all reason had failed, until appeal to 
justice through understanding had been denied, until 
every effort of love and consideration for fellow-men 
had been exhausted, until freedom itself and inviolate 
honor had been brutally threatened. 

I speak not as a pacifist fearing war, but as one who 
loves justice and hates war. I speak as one who believes 
the highest function of government is to give its citizens 
the security of peace, the opportunity to achieve and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

The loftiest tribute we can bestow today—the hero- 
ically earned tribute—fashioned in deliberate convic- 
tion, out of unclouded thought, neither shadowed by 
remorse nor made vain by fancies, is the commitment 
of this Republic to an advancement never made before. 
If American achievement is a cherished pride at home, 
if our unselfishness among nations is all we wish it 
to be, and ours is a helpful example in the world, then 
let us give of our influence and strength—yea, of our 
aspirations and convictions—to put mankind on a little 
higher plane, exulting and exalting, with war’s dis- 
tressing and depressing tragedies barred from the stage 
of righteous civilization. 

There have been a thousand defenses justly and pa- 
triotically made; a thousand offenses which reason and 
righteousness ought to have stayed. Let us beseech all 
men to join us in seeking the rule under which reason 
and righteousness shall prevail. 

Standing today on hallowed ground, conscious that 
all America has halted to share in the tribute of heart 
and mind and soul to this fellow-American, and know- 
ing that the world is noting this expression of the 
Republic’s mindfulness, it is fitting to say that his 
sacrifice and that of the millions dead shall not be in 
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vain. There must be, there shall be, the commanding 
voice of a conscious civilization against armed warfare. 

As we return this poor clay to its mother soil, gar- 
landed by love and covered with the decorations that 
only nations can bestow, I can sense the prayers of our 
people, of all peoples, that this Armistice Day shall 
mark the beginning of a new and lasting era of peace 
on earth, good will among men. Let me join in that 
prayer. 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. 
Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth, as it is 
in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us. And lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil, for Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, forever. Amen. 





THE SPEECH BY CHARLES E. HUGHES 


Frank H. Hitchcock, former Postmaster General, is 
quoted as saying of the following speech: “Secretary 
Hughes’ speech was the greatest I have ever heard in my 
whole life—great in substance and magnificent in delivery.” 
It is not necessary to accept this superlative view, typical 
of the views of practically all, to see in the utterance an 
arresting, hopeful, statesmanlike expression of the aspira- 
tions of thinking men everywhere. Genuinely American in 
its directness, clarity, and sincerity, in the concrete quality 
of its idealism, it may be called a cry from the heart of 
our modern world. 

It has taken twenty-three years for the world to make 
such a speech specifically possible. It was August 12, 1898, 
that a Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, speaking for 
the Czar, announced the proposal that a conference be held 
for the purpose of considering the “grave problem” of ex- 
cessive armaments. The conference was held in 1899. In- 
deed, another and a larger one convened in 1907. The 
League of Nations has been struggling with the same “grave 
problem.” It has been left for Mr. Hughes to fulfill Count 
Mouravieff’s prophecy of 1898 that the “conference would 
be, by the help of God, a happy presage for the century 
about to open.’—THeE Epirors. 

Charles FE. Hughes, Secretary of State, in this address 
accepting the permanent chairmanship of the Conference 
on the Limitation of Armament, said: 

It is with a deep sense of privilege and responsibility that 
1 accept the honor you have conferred. 

Permit me to express the most cordial appreciation of 
the assurances of friendly co-operation, which have been 
generously’ expressed by the representatives of all the in- 
vited governments. The earnest desire and purpose, mani- 
fested in every step in the approach to this meeting, that 
we should meet the reasonable expectation of a watching 
world by effective action suited to the opportunity, is the 
best augury for the success of the conference. 


WHY INVITATIONS WERE LIMITED 


The President invited the governments of the British Em- 
pire, France, Italy, and Japan to participate in a conference 
on the subject of limitation of armament, in connection 
with which Pacific and Far Eastern questions also would 
be discussed. It would have been most agreeable to the 


President to have invited all the powers to take part in this 
conference, but it was thought to be a time when other 
considerations should yield to the practical requirements of 
the existing exigency, and in this view the invitation was 
extended to the group known as the principal allied and 
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associated powers, which, by reason of the conditions pro- 
duced by the war, control in the main the armament of 
the world. The opportunity to limit armament lies within 
their grasp. 

It was recognized, however, that the interests of other 
powers in the Far East made it appropriate that they 
should be invited to participate in the discussion of Pacific 
and Far Eastern problems, and, with the approval of the 
five powers, an invitation to tak: part in the discussion of 
those questions has been extended to Belgium, China, The 
Netherlands, and Portugal. 

The inclusion of the proposal for the discussion of Pacific 
and Far Eastern questions was not for the purpose of em- 
barrassing or delaying an agreement for limitation of arma- 
ment, but rather to support that undertaking by availing 
ourselves of this meeting to endeavor to reach a common 
understanding as to the principles and policies to be fol- 
lowed in the Far East, and thus greatly to diminish, and, 
if possible, wholly to remove, discernible sources of con- 
troversy. It is believed that by interchanges of views at 
this opportune time the governments represented here may 
find a basis of accord and thus give expression to their 
desire to assure enduring friendship. 

In the public discussions which have preceded the con- 
ference, there have been apparently two competing views: 
One, that the consideration of armament should await the 
result of the discussion of Far Eastern questions; and an- 
other, that the latter discussion should be postponed until 
an agreement for limitation of armament has been reached. 
I am unable to find suflicient reason for adopting either of 
these extreme views. I think that it would be most un- 
fortunate if we should disappoint the hopes which have 
attached to this meeting by a postponement of the consid 
eration of the first subject. 


ARMAMENT QUESTIONS FIRST 


The world looks to this conference to relieve humanity 
of the crushing burden created by competition in armament, 
and it is the view of the American Government that we 
should meet that expectation without any unnecessary 
delay. It is therefore proposed that the conference should 
proceed at once to consider the question of the limitation 
of armament. 

This, however, does not mean that we must postpone the 
examination of the Far Eastern questions. These questions 
of vast importance press for solution. It is hoped that im- 
mediate provision may be made to deal with them ade- 
quitely, and it is suggested that it may be found to be 
entirely practicable, through the distribution of the work 
among designated committees, to make progress to the ends 
sought to be achieved without either subject being treated 
as a hindrance to the proper consideration and disposition 
of the other. 

The proposal to limit armament by agreement of the 
powers is not a new one, and we are admonished by the 
futility of earlier effort. It may be well to recall the noble 
aspirations which were voiced twenty-three years ago in 
the imperial rescript of his Majesty the Emperor of Russia. 
It was then pointed out with clarity and emphasis that the 
intellectual and physical strength of the nations, labor and 
capital, are for the major part diverted from their natural 
application and unproductively consumed. Hundreds of 
millions are devoted to acquiring terrible engines of de- 
struction, which, though today regarded as the last word 
of science, are destined tomorrow to lose all value in conse- 
quence of some fresh discovery in the same field. National 
culture, economic progress, and the production of wealth 
are either paralyzed or checked in their development. 

Moreover, in proportion as the armaments of each power 
increase, so do they less and less fulfill the object which 
the governments have set before themselves. The economic 
crise;, due in great part to the system of armaments a 
Voutrance and the continual danger which lies in this mass- 
ing of war material, are transforming the armed peace of 
our days into a crushing burden, which the peoples have 
more and more difficulty in bearing. It appears evident, 
then, that if this state of things were prolonged it would 
inevitably lead to the calamity which it is desired to avert 
and the horrors of which make every thinking man shudder 
in advance. To put an end to these incessant armaments 
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and to seek the means of warding off the calamities which 
are threatening the whole world—such is the supreme duty 
which is today imposed on all States. 

It was with this sense of obligation that His Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia proposed the conference which was “to 
occupy itself with this grave problem,” and which met at 
The Hague in the year 1899. 

Important as were the deliberations and conclusions of 
that conference, especially with respect to the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes, its result in the specific 
matter of limitation of armament went no further than the 
adoption of a final resolution setting forth the opinion that 
the restriction of military charges, which are at present 
a heavy burden on the world, is extremely desirable for the 
increase of the material and moral welfare of mankind, and 
the utterance of the wish that the governments may 
examine the possibility of an agreement as to the limitation 
of armed forces by land and sea, and of war budgets. 

It was seven years later that the Secretary of State of 
the United States, Mr. Elihu Root, in answering a note of 
the Russian Ambassador suggesting in outline a program 
of the second peace conference, said: 

“The Government of the United States therefore feels it 
to be its duty to reserve for itself the liberty to propose 
to the second peace conference, as one of the subjects for 
consideration, the reduction or limitation of armaments, in 
the hope that, if nothing further can be accomplished, some 
slight advance may be made toward the realization of the 
lofty conception which actuated the Emperor of Russia in 
calling the first conference.” 

It is significant that the Imperial German Government 
expressed itself as “absolutely opposed to the question of 
disarmament,” and that the Emperor of Germany threat- 
ened to decline to send delegates if the subject of disarma- 
ment was to be discussed. In view, however, of the resolu- 
tion which had been adopted at the first Hague conference, 
the delegates of the United States were instructed that the 
subject of limitation of armament should be regarded as 
unfinished business, and that the second conference should 
ascertain and give full consideration to the result of such 
examination as the governments may have given to the 
possibility of an agreement pursuant to the wish expressed 
by the first conference. 


HAGUE SUGGESTIONS 


But, by reason of the obstacles which the subject had 
encountered, the second peace conference at The Hague, 
although it made notable progress in provision for the 
peaceful settlement of controversies, was unable to deal 
with limitation of armament except by a resolution in the 
following general terms: 

“The conference confirms the resolution adopted by the 
conference of 1899 in regard to the limitation of military 
expenditure; and, inasmuch as military expenditure has 
considerably increased in almost every country since that 
time, the conference declares that it is eminently desirable 
that the governments should resume the serious examina- 
tion of this question.” 

This was the fruition of the efforts of eight years. Al- 
though the effect was clearly perceived, the race in prepara- 
tion of armaments, wholly unaffected by these futile 
suggestions, went on until it fittingly culminated in the 
greatest war of history, and we are now suffering from 
the unparalleled loss of life, the destruction of hopes, the 
economic dislocations, and the widespread impoverishment 
which measure the cost of the victory over the brutal pre- 
tensions of military force. 

jut if we are warned by the inadequacy of earlier en- 
deavors for limitation of armament, we cannot fail to 
recognize the extraordinary opportunity now presented. 

We not only have the lessons of the past to guide us, 
not only do we have the reaction from the disillusioning 
experiences of war, but we must meet the challenge of 
imperative economic demands. What was convenient or 
highly desirable before is now a matter of vital necessity. 
If there is to be economic rehabilitation, if the longings for 
reasonable progress are not to be denied, if we are to be 
spared the uprisings of peoples made desperate in the 
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desire to shake off burdens no longer endurable, competition 
in armament must stop. The present opportunity not only 
derives its advantage from a general appreciation of this 
fact, but the power to deal with the exigency now rests with 
a small group of nations represented here, who have every 
reason to desire peace and to promote amity. 

The astonishing ambition which lay athwart the promise 
of the second Hague conference no longer menaces the 
world, and the great opportunity of liberty-loving and 
peace-preserving democracies has come. Is it not plain 
that the time has passed for mere resolutions that the 
responsible powers should examine the question of limita 
tion of armament? We can no longer content ourselves 
with investigations, with statistics, with reports, with the 
circumlocution of inquiry. The essential facts are sufli- 
ciently known. The time is come, and this conference 
has been called not for general resolutions or mutual ad- 
vice, but for action. 

We meet with full understanding that the aspirations of 
mankind are not to be defeated either by plausible sugges- 
tions of postponement or by impracticable counsels of per- 
fection. Power and responsibility are here, and the world 
awaits a practicable program which shall at once be put 
into execution. 

I am confident that I shall have your approval in sug 
gesting that in this matter, as well as in others before the 
conference, it is desirable to follow the course of procedure 
which has the best promise of achievement rather than one 
which would facilitate division, and thus, constantly aiming 
to agree so far as possible, we shall, with each point of 
agreement, make it easier to proceed to others. 

The question in relation to armaments, which may be 
regarded as of primary importance at this time and with 
which we can deal most promptly and effectively, is the 
limitation of naval armament. ‘There are certain general 
considerations which may be deemed pertinent to this 
subject. 





EVILS OF NAVAL COMPETITION 


The first is that the core of the difficulty is to be found 
in the competition in naval programs, and that, in order 
appropriately to limit naval armament, competition in its 
production must be abandoned. Competition will not be 
remedied by resolves with respect to the method of its con- 
tinuance. One program inevitably leads to another, and, 
if competition continues, its regulation is impracticable. 
There is only one adequate way out, and that is to end it 
now. 

It is apparent that this cannot be accomplished without 
serious sacrifices. Enormous sums have been expended 
upon ships under construction, and building programs which 
are now under way cannot be given up without heavy loss. 
Yet if the present construction of capital ships goes for- 
ward, other ships will inevitably be built to rival them, 
and this will lead to still others. Thus the race will con- 
tinue so long as ability to continue lasts. The effort to 
escape sacrifices is futile. We must face them or yield our 
purpose. 

It is also clear that no one of the naval powers should 
be expected to make the sacrifices alone. The only hope 
of limitation of naval armament is by agreement among 
the nations concerned, and this agreement should be entirely 
fair and reasonable in the extent of the sacrifices required 
of each of the powers. In considering the basis of such 
agreement and the commensurate sacrifices to be required, 
it is necessary to have regard to the existing naval strength 
of the great naval powers, including the extent of construc- 
tion already effected in the case of ships in process, This 
follows from the fact that one nation is as free to compete 
as another, and each may find grounds for its action. 

What one may do another may demand the opportunity 
to rival, and we remain in the thrall of competitive effort. 

I may add that the American delegates are advised by 
their naval experts that the tonnage of capital ships may 
fairly be taken to measure the relative strength of navies, 
as the provision for auxiliary combatant craft should sus- 
tain a reasonable relation to the capital ship tonnage 
allowed. 
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NAVAL HOLIDAY PROPOSED 


It would also seem to be a vital part of a plan for the 
limitation of naval armament that there should be a naval 
holiday. It is proposed that for a period of not less than 
ten years there should be no further construction of capital 
ships. 

I am happy to say that I am at liberty to go beyond 
these general propositions, and, on behalf of the American 
delegation acting under the instructions of the President 
of the United States, to submit to you a concrete proposition 
for an agreement for the limitation of naval armament. 

It should be added that this proposal immediately con- 
cerns the British Empire, Japan, and the United States. 
In view of the extraordinary conditions, due to the World 
War, affecting the existing strength of the navies of France 
and Italy, it is not thought to be necessary to discuss at 
this stage of the proceedings the tonnage allowance of 
these nations, but the United States proposes that this 
matter be reserved for the later consideration of the con- 
ference. 

In making the present proposal the United States is most 
solicitous to deal with the question upon an entirely reason- 
able and practicable basis, to the end that the just interests 
of all shall be adequately guarded and the national security 
and defense shall be maintained. Four general principles 
have been applied: 

1. That all capital shipbuilding programs, either actual 
or projected, should be abandoned. 

2. That further reduction should be made through 
scrapping of certain of the older ships. 

3. That in general regard should be had to the existing 
naval strength of the powers concerned. 

4. That the capital ship tonnage should be used as the 
measurement of strength for navies, and a proportionate 
allowance of auxiliary combatant craft prescriked. 


the 


PLAN FOR SCRAPPING SHIPS 


The principal features of the proposed agreement are as 
follows: " 


United States 


The United States is now completing its program of 1916, 
calling for ten new battleships and six battle cruisers. One 
battleship has been completed. The others are in various 
stages of construction; in some cases from 60 to 80 per 
cent of the construction has been done. On these fifteen 
capital ships now being built over $330,000,000 have been 
spent. Still the United States is willing, in the interest 
of an immediate limitation of naval armament, to scrap all 
these ships. 

The United States proposes, if this plan is accepted— 

1. To scrap all capital ships now under construction. 
This includes six battle cruisers and seven battleships on 
the way and in the course of building and two battleships 
launched. 

The total number of new capital ships thus to be scrapped 
is fifteen. The total tonnage of the new capital ships when 
completed would be 618,000 tons. 

2. To scrap all of the older battleships up to, but not in- 
cluding, the Delaware and North Dakota. The number of 
these old battleships to be scrapped is fifteen. Their total 
tonnage is 227,740 tons. 

Thus the number of capital ships to be scrapped by the 
United States, if this plan is accepted, is thirty, with an 
aggregate tonnage (including that of ships in construction, 
if completed) of 845,740 tons. 


Great Britain 


The plan contemplates that Great Britain and Japan 
shall take action which is fairly commensurate with this 
action on the part of the United States. 

It is proposed that Great Britain— 

1. Shall stop further construction of the four new Hoods, 
the new capital ships not laid down, but upon which money 
has been spent. The four ships, if completed, would have 
a tonnage displacement of 172,000 tons. 

2. Shall, in addition, scrap her pre-dreadnoughts, second- 
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line battleships, and first-line battleships up to, but not 
including, the King George V, class. 

These, with certain pre-dreadnoughts which it is under- 
stood have already been scrapped, would amount to nine- 
teen capital ships and a tonnage reduction of 411,375 tons. 

The total tonnage of ships thus to be scrapped by Great 
sritain (including the tonnage of the four Hoods, if com- 
pleted) would be 583,375 tons. 


Japan 


It is proposed that Japan— 

1. Shall abandon her program of ships not yet laid down, 
viz., the K-11, Owari, No. 7 and No. 8, battleships, and Nos. 
5, 6, 7, and 8, battle cruisers. 

It should be observed that this does not involve the 
stopping of construction, as the construction of none of these 
ships has been begun. 

2. Shall scrap three capital ships (the Mutsu, launched; 
the J'osa, the Kago, in course of building) and four battle 
cruisers (the Amagi and Akagi, in course of building, and 
the Atoga and Takao, not yet laid down, but for which cer- 
tain material has been assembled). 

The total number of new capital ships to be scrapped 
under this paragraph is seven. The total tonnage of these 
new capital ships, when completed, would be 289,130 tons, 

3. Shall scrap all pre-dreadnoughts and battleships of 
the second line. This would include the scrapping of all 
ships up to, but not including, the Settsu; that is, the scrap- 
ping of ten old ships, with a total tonnage of 159,828 tons. 

The total reduction of tonnage on vessels existing, laid 
down, or for which material has been assembled (taking 
the tonnage of the new ships when completed) would be 
448,928 tons. 

Thus, under this plan, there would be immediately des- 
troyed, of the navies of the three powers, sixty-six capital 
fighting ships, built and building, with a total tonnage of 
1,878,043 tons. 


FIXED LIMIT FOR THREE NAVIES 


It is proposed that it should be agreed by the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan that their navies, with 
respect to capital ships, within three months after the 
making of the agreement, shall consist of certain ships, 
designated in the proposal, and number for the United 
States 18, for Great Britain 22, for Japan 10. 

The tonnage of these ships would be as follows: Of the 
United States, 500,650; of Great Britain, 604,450; of Japan, 
299,700. In reaching this result the age factor in the case 
of the respective navies has received appropriate considera- 
tion. 

Replacement 


With respect to replacement the United States proposes: 

(1) That it be agreed that the first replacement tonnage 
shall not be laid down until ten years from the date of the 
agreement. 

(2) That replacements be limited by an agreed maximum 
of capital ship tonnage as follows: 

For the United States, 500,000 tons. 

For Great Britain, 500,000 tons. 

For Japan, 300,000 tons. 

(3) That, subject to the ten-year limitation above fixed 
and the maximum standard, capital ships may be replaced 
when they are twenty years old by new capital ship con- 
struction. 

(4) That no capital ship shall be built in replacement 
with a tonnage displacement of more than 35,000 tons. 

I have sketched the proposal only in outline, leaving the 
technical details to be supplied by the formal proposition, 
which is ready for submission to the delegates. 

The plan includes provision for the limitation of auxiliary 
surface combatant craft. This term embraces three classes 
that is: 

(1) Auxiliary surface combatant craft, such as cruisers 
(exclusive of battle cruisers), flotilla leaders, destroyers, 
and various surface types; (2) submarines, and (3) air- 
plane carriers. 
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I shall not attempt to review the proposals for these 
various Classes, as they bear a definite relation to the pro- 
visions for capital fighting ships. 

With the acceptance of this plan, the burden of meeting 
the demands of competition in naval armament will be 
lifted. Enormous sums will be released to aid the progress 
of civilization, At the same time the proper demands of 
national defense will be adequately met, and the nations 
will have ample opportunity during the naval holiday of 
ten years to consider their future course. Preparation for 
future naval war shall stop now. 

I shall not attempt at this time to take up the other 
topics which have been listed on the tentative agenda pro- 
posed in anticipation of the conference. 





THERE CAN BE NO LAWS OF WAR 
By JACKSON H. RALSTON 


N CHEMISTRY from time to time we find two vastly 
different substances which, on analysis, must be de- 

scribed by the same formula. Nevertheless there exists 
between them subtle but substantial differences defying 
analysis. Were we to give them the same name because 
of apparent chemical identity we would be involved in 
endless confusion and led into impossible situations. 

This confusion, avoided by the chemist, exists in the 
realm of international matters. We speak of interna- 
tional jurisprudence as being divided into the laws of 
war and the laws of peace. We are deceived by the fact 
that in each instance custom lies in the background. 
We find many propositions in both illustrated by treaties 
and in certain phases, relatively minor as to war, we dis- 
cover that resort is had to courts of justice which lay 
down rules of action. Because of these apparent unities 
we deceive ourselves and use the same word to represent 
ideas entirely in dissonance. We discover the atomic 
units by which the chemist refuses to be deceived and 
we worship names bestowed because of apparent likeness. 
The life of the spirit is ignored. It is much as if be- 
cause of resemblances we were to insist that the Cardiff 
giant and the Frankenstein monster were men. 

Law, some writers tell us, is a rule of action laid down 
by a superior and which the inferior is bound to obey. 
Sometimes we are told that it commands what is right 
and prohibits what is wrong. There are legalists who 
transpose this to mean that what it commands is right 
and what it prohibits is wrong. At least, law is sup- 
posed to be based on the morally right and to be bounded 
by reason. Furthermore, it is presumed to be certain— 
not to be set aside or varied by the whims of the indi- 
vidual without regard to the effect of his action upon 
others. Again, it is capable of enforcement. (Of course, 
I am dealing broadly with substantive law in its impor- 
tant aspects, and only touching in a small way upon 
legal rules of convenience or of procedure, which are 
beside the present argument.) In a sense, the vast body 
of law may be said to grow out of custom; but all cus- 
toms are not law. The custom of slaying and eating 
enemies taken in war may have been very general for 
thousands of years, but never rose to the dignity of law, 
however toothsome, satisfying, and economical the prac- 
tice may have been. The custom of the victor in war 
to take from the vanquished life, liberty, and territory, 
or to enslave him by debt, 1s nothing but a display of 
brute force, and not law and not sanctioned by law. 

We may believe that in their peaceful relations there 
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is a law between nations capable of natural and righteous 
development. It is based upon reason and humanity; 
it has a backing of right; it recognizes that intercourse 
between nations should approximate such as exists be 
tween gentlemen. When it is fully developed in all its 
phases, it will prohibit one nation from taking advantage 
of another simply because it has the power to do so. It 
will recognize the indecency of a nation trying to elevate 
its nationals at the expense of the well-being of the 
citizens of other nations. Its ultimate end will be the 
application of as severe and perfect a justice between 
nations as our defective humanity will permit to exist 
between individuals. It will be the outgrowth of custom, 
in so far as custom is based upon ethical principle, and 
will be developed by treaties, the studies of writers of 
eminence and the utterances of jurists authoritatively 
placed. 

Our internal, or national, law concerns itself with the 
promotion of justice between man and man within the 
State. The unit of international law will be a nation 
and not an individual, and its purposes will be to pre- 
serve justice between nations. This, it will finally dis- 
cover, can best be accomplished by following the highest 
ethics of which we will be able to conceive. Such will 
be the international law of the future, but it will be a 
law absolutely and entirely based upon justice. It will 
understand that ideal peace excludes national economic 
conflict and is not limited to the rude clash of physical 
arms. 

With this ideal of law we have confused what we 
wrongly call the laws of war. These so-called laws 
offer no moral considerations whatever. They rest nee- 
essarily upon destroying human lives in such manner as 
will entail the greatest advantage and the least come 
back to the destroyers. For the latter reason particu 
larly prisoners are not ordinarily killed. The retalia- 
tion might be unduly severe. The prime duty of a na- 
tion in the time of war is, we are told, to render the 
opposing nation helpless and force it to bow to superior 
strength. Any step to this end is moral and justifiable, 
as is thought by the perpetrators. 

Advancement in developing the supposed laws of war 
is curious. We no longer torture a captive and eat him, 
food being more abundant. We burn him alive by flame- 
throwers or consume his flesh by gas. We argue among 
ourselves as to the comparative humanity of tearing a 
man to pieces by shrapnel or suffocating him. We are 
shocked by the conduct of the Indian who with a blow- 
gun propels a poisoned arrow toward his enemy, and we 
do not condemn the firing of shell which in exploding 
scatter about poisonous and destructive vapors. We even 
make in Hague conventions and otherwise solemn reso- 
lutions as to what methods shall be followed and then 
do as we please, because our resolutions have no basis in 
reason; do not advance the cause of humanity; are in- 
capable of enforcement and present nothing of the spirit 
of law, although we give them the high-sounding title, 
“laws of war.” 

We have deceived ourselves by the use of an inappro- 
priate word. Our analysis has shown superficial, 
and even structural, resemblances between the laws 
of peace and the customs of war, and with a complete 
lack of discrimination the subtler things of the spirit 
have eluded us. 
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Time and again we have been told that international 
law has been broken during the recent war until the very 
name is a mockery. This is true only in the same sense 
that the word as applied to the customs of war was a 
mockery before the second of August, 1914. The hollow- 
ness of these customs as furnishing law, in any sense of 
the word, has been exposed by recent happenings if we 
do but consider the matter with ordinary care. 

Heavy tomes have been written about violations of 
international law in the late war. Cities have been 
bombarded without notice; hostages exacted and slain ; 
peaceful merchantmen sunk without warning, and a vast 
category of events occurred, forbidden according to 
authorities and against the resolutions (improperly dig- 
nified as conventions) of Hague conferences; Allies or 
Central Powers have been reproached, though they have 
but simply followed the ancient truth that men frantic- 
ally mad have no conscience. We have forgotten that as 
long as we admit the propriety of outbursts of war we 
cannot place limits upon its manifestations. We might 
as well pass regulations for lunatics in their paroxysms 
and call them law. 

And yet, to illustrate, real principles of international 
law were violated when Germany invaded Belgium to 
attack France. It was as if two neighbors, separated by 
the land of a third, had gotten into a quarrel, and one 
had torn down the intervening fence and destroyed the 
property of the third to attack his enemy in the rear. 
Still we may not denounce this act too severely. Ger- 
many was doing what she thought necessary for her 
success, treaty or no treaty. She was strictly following 
the teachings of the great god, Mars, and doing in a 
new way what in principle war for centuries has per- 
mitted. As a combatant she was laying down her own 
rules of conduct. 

The invasion of Belgium was a little more or a little 
less of an infraction of the rights of an innocent nation 
than is a blockade. The latter prohibits the neutral who 
is not concerned in the quarrel from trading with the 
blockaded ports. The will of the country which has kept 
its head is subjected to the will of the mad nation. The 
essential wrong of the act of Germany in entering Bel- 
gium was not that she broke her undertaking to observe 
the neutrality of Belgium, but that she entered Belgium 
at all, the entry without leave being a violation of Bel- 
gium’s right to control her own life. 

Once we admit the rightfulness of war and the power 
of combatants to lay down their own rules of action 
to control neutrals, we cut from under us any ground of 
complaint of casual invasions of the territory of neu- 
trals, such invasions being merely a particular form of 
disregard for the rights of others. We should not com- 
plain of the form of the act, but of the fundamental 
wrong. 

This review may in some degree, let us hope, serve to 
call attention to the fact that the so-called laws of war 
are not laws; that they should not be so treated, and that 
if we would be on the side of the future we must recog- 
nize the customs of war as being violative, in practically 
all of their forms, of national and individual right, and 
therefore beyond the pale of legality. 
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THE NEED OF DISARMAMENT 


TO RELIEVE THE EXHAUSTING STRAIN ON THE 
NATION’S ECONOMIC RESOURCES 


By FRANK |. COBB, Editor of the “World” 

The economic issues involved in the problem of disarma- 
ment are admirably summed up by Frank I. Cobb in .the 
current Atlantic Monthly. This extract is republished by 
permission of the editor of that magazine. 

Aside from the contents of this article—referred to in 
our last issue—and aside from the fact that it was printed 
in the Congressional Record of September 21, 1921, there 
is the further interesting fact that it has been reprinted 
by the Washington Government Printing Office and sent 
out under government frank. Sorry we cannot recall the 
Latin, but certainly the times have changed, and amid them 
we are changed also.—THE EDITORS. 

F yy a war that cost approximately $348,000,- 

000,000 in property and production, nobody quite 
knows the aggregate war budget of the nations. It has 
been variously estimated at from eight to ten billion 
dollars a year. If we take the smaller figure and cap- 
italize it at the modest rate of 5 per cent, the amount 
is $160,000,000,000, which means that, after extinguish- 
ing $348,000,000,000 of the world’s wealth, $160,000,- 
000,000 of what is left is now set aside to pay the 
reckoning and make ready for new wars. 

It is needless to say that labor and industry cannot 
carry that burden, and when the Government attempts 
to sweat them to that extent it is defeating the very ends 
of national defense which it professes to serve. War is 
no longer a conflict between. uniformed forces of pro- 
fessional combatants. It is a conflict of all the resources 
of the belligerents, of whatsoever kind and nature. 
What ended this war was the overwhelming economic 
force of the United States. What enabled Germany to 
fight all Europe to a standstill on two fronts was not its 
superior military establishment, but its superior eco- 
nomic system. 

The German army was undoubtedly the most perfect 
military machine ever constructed by the genius of man, 
but it ditched itself within six weeks after the begin- 
ning of the war. All the elaborately contrived plans 
of the general staff were frustrated at the Battle of the 
Marne, after Von Kluck had outmarched his com- 
munications. The remainder of the war was a series 
of desperate attempts on the part of the German high 
command to adjust itself to conditions that it had 
never contemplated, and in the end it was the economic 
collapse of internal Germany which left Ludendorff’s 
armies a defenseless shell. So much for military pre- 
paredness at its best and its worst. 

While military experts are acrimoniously discussing 
the lessons of the war, the most important lesson at- 
tracts practically no attention on their part. It is the 
lesson that was demonstrated in its most dramatic form 
by the American intervention—that is, that economic 
resources can be easily and quickly translated into mili- 
tary resources; that a sound economic system is the 
essential element in any extensive military undertak- 
ing. But these resources are not interchangeable. Eco- 
nomic energy can be speedily converted into military 
energy, but military energy is not reconvertible into 
economic energy. Like the radiated heat of the sun, it 
is lost. It can never be reassembled and welded into 
another sun. 
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The white man’s civilization is an economic civiliza- 
tion. It is sustained by economic supremacy, and by 
that alone. It is that which has given to the so-called 
Nordic races their dominion over land and sea. In 
point of numbers they are inferior to the brown and 
yellow races. In point of physical courage they are 
likewise inferior, for the oriental faces both torture and 
death with a resignation and a fatalism that the white 
man either had never attained or has long ago lost. In 
ability to endure hardship, to exist on a minimum of 
nourishment, and to survive in the midst of an evil en- 
vironment, the swarming millions of Asia are superior 
to the European or the American. As for intellectual 
power, dismissing the use to which that power is ap- 
plied, the eastern mind has attained a discipline and a 
subtlety of reasoning that the western mind has never 
yet achieved. It is the white man’s economic accom- 
plishments which have been the magic carpet that trans- 
ported him everywhere, and the armor that none could 
penetrate. While this economic supremacy exists, no 
other race can challenge the white man’s civilization. 
Whenever that supremacy has been weakened, the white 
man’s civilization has been menaced. It is again in 
peril. 

Three great military empires were extinguished in 
the war, but three great economic empires were wrecked 
as well. Russia has been rightly described as an “eco- 
nomic vacuum.” Austria-Hungary is practically in 
ruins ; and whether the great German economic machine 
will ever be permitted to function freely again is still 
a matter of speculation. We are only beginning to com- 
prehend the terrific impact of the blow that the war 
dealt to the economic structure of Europe; and from 
the day the armistice was signed conditions have grown 
steadily worse. It must be apparent to anybody who 
will examine the situation dispassionately that unless 
this economic fabric can be speedily restored modern 
civilization may slowly disintegrate to its utter ruin as 
preceding civilizations have disintegrated. 

Obviously the place to begin the work of reconstruc- 
tion, so far as the government is concerned, is with the 
burden of taxation under which all the great nations 
are groaning. The one point at which an extensive 
reduction of taxation can be made, which reduction 
will have an instantaneous economic effect, is military 
expenditure. 

The United States is spending on future wars alone 
more than the entire net expenses of the Federal Gov- 
ernment five years ago. It is spending as much as the 
aggregate net earnings of all the railroads of the coun- 
try in their most prosperous year. Nobody has yet 
shown wherein there is a shadow of an excuse for this 
exhausting strain on the nation’s economic resources, 
or what peril or policy of government can warrant such 
expenditure. To say that it is done for the national 
defense is silly. The national defense is weakened, not 
strengthened, by this excessive drain. 

Of all the nonsense that is talked about preparedness, 
no other nonsense quite touches the depths of imbecility 
which are reached by the prattle about nations that are 
“rich but defenseless.” Nations that are rich are not 
defenseless. They contain in themselves all the ele- 
ments for defense. They may have been defenseless in 
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times when war was the exclusive business of profes- 
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sional soldiers, but all that has been changed, The 
elements of national defense are now the sum total of 
all the economic resources of the country plus all the 
man power. In time of imminent danger the mobiliza- 
tion of a thousand chemists might be infinitely more 
important than the mobilization of a million troops. 

The conventional argument that armament is a form 
of national insurance is one that is not highly impres- 
sive in the circumstances. Insurance does not run 
parallel with competitive armament, and it is with com- 
petitive armament that the world is dealing. No prop- 
erty-owner feels compelled to take out new policies be- 
cause a business rival has increased his insurance; nor 
does he ever feel impelled to establish a two-policy or 
three-policy standard in respect to other property-own- 
ers, or solemnly to announce as a measure of life or 
death that, come what may, his insurance must equal 
that of any of his competitors, whether he occupies a 
fireproof building or not. 

Moreover, if a manufacturer devoted 80 per cent of 
his total income, as the United States Government is 
doing, to paying insurance premiums, his creditors 
would soon intervene, and his case would also receive 
the careful attention of an expert alienist. He might 
be solvent, and he might be sane, but neither his sol- 
vency nor his sanity would be taken for granted. What 
an individual could not do without subjecting himself 
to court proceeding is what every government is doing 
in the name of national defense. 

No nation can be asked to strip itself of all defense ; 
that is beyond the bounds of reason; but the system of 
competitive armament has nothing to sustain it except 
the incompetency of statesmanship. Most wars are 
made by politicians engaged in capitalizing race preju- 
dices and international rivalries for their own advan- 
tage. Wars that spring from the people themselves are 
few, indeed; and most of the money that is now spent 
in preparing for another war among the white races is 
doubly wasted. If there is such a war during the life- 
time of the next generation, on a scale equal to that 
of the recent war, it makes no difference who triumphs 
or who is defeated. Victor and vanquished alike will 
perish in the ruins of the civilization that they have 
destroyed. 

Spending money on competitive armament at this 
time, under the pretext of providing for national de- 
fense, is like drawing blood from a patient who is suf- 
fering from pernicious anemia. The disease may not 
be fatal in itself, but the remedy is sure to be. Whether 
Europe can recover from the effects of this inconceiv- 
ably disastrous war is still a debatable question. No 
person even reasonably familiar with the situation in 
which mankind finds itself would venture to predict 
the general state of civilization five years hence. The 
issue is still hanging in the balance. 

The old Prussian doctrine of Weltmacht oder Nie- 
dergang has taken on aspects that were never dreamed 
of by Bernhardi or the general staff. It has extended 
itself to all western civilization—the Weltmacht that 
comes from continued economic development, or the 
Niedergang that must result from economic exhaus- 
tion. Collapse is inevitable if the impaired resources 
of the world are to be steadily depleted by the competi- 
tion of armament that has been stimulated beyond the 
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wildest dreams of antebellum imperialism. Unless the 
statesmanship of the world can be brought to a realiza- 
tion of the imperative necessity of economic rehabilita- 
tion and of the immediate need of sacrificing everything 
that stands in the way of that rehabilitation, then, in- 
deed, was this war the Gétterdimmerung—the twilight 
of the white man’s gods. 





Let the Washington Conference Inaugurate 
A System of Periodical International 
Conferences 
By THEODORE STANFIELD 


PEAKING of The Hague conferences, an American 
S statesman once remarked: “The question about each 
international conference is not merely what it has ac- 
complished, but also what it has begun, and what it has 
moved forward. Not only the conventions signed and 
ratified, but the steps taken toward conclusions, which 
may not reach practical and effective form for many 
years to come, are of value.” 

In calling the nations together in the calm of peace 
to discuss and try to settle, by voluntary agreement, and 
not by might, grave international problems that might 
otherwise lead to war, the United States has made a 
valuabld contribution to the difficult art of preserving 
international peace. When men meet to talk matters 
over and endeavor to reach an understanding, they are 
likely to resolve the doubts, obviate the difficulties, and 
overcome the obstacles that stand in the way. As a 
French statesman said at the Last Hague conference, 
they meet “to unite and not to divide.” What at first 
appear to be insurmountable obstacles vanish in the face 
of comparison of views and frank discussions. The road 
then lies open to whole-hearted agreements, free of men- 
tal reservations. Such agreements must be based upon 
justice; for, as Lincoln well said: “Nothing is ever 
settled that is not settled right.” If, contrary to all 
hope and expectation, the Washington conferees should 
agree upon nothing and settle nothing, the whole world 
will cry out and insist upon knowing which nation it is 
that obstructs the path to amity and peace, and upon 
what ground and with what motives it does so. Public 
opinion, the master of the civilized world, demands in 
no uncertain tones that the nations codperate with each 
other to promote the common good and happiness of 
mankind. The interests of all nations, as a whole, are 
now recognized to be superior to the interests of any 
one nation. That nation which selfishly refuses to 
codperate with the others is liable to find itself censured, 
isolated, and ostracized. This ominous danger must 
make any nation pause and reconsider before it courts 
destruction by risking war. The outcome of the Wash- 
ington Conference, therefore, is hopeful. 

Furthermore, such a meeting should bring with it the 
enormous advantage of dragging into the light of day 
the festering causes of war and of focusing upon them 
the attention of the masses of men. As the facts are 
revealed, the people of each nation will become familiar 
with them and think about them. Heretofore the 
many, for the most part, have remained in ignorance of 
almost all the facts, and when war threatened the people 
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of each country have been given only that view of the 
situation which their own statesmen and newspapers 
disclosed to them. Their passions have become aroused, 
excited, and inflamed, with the inevitable result of war. 
The statesmanship of the past, which Bismarck defined 
as consisting in fooling foreigners and your own people, 
will no longer be tolerated. Statesmanship must realize 
with Lincoln, that “you cannot fool all the people all 
the time.” Home folks, as well as foreigners, refuse to 
be fooled and insist upon knowing the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Statesmanship rec- 
ognizes the futility of fooling and overreaching; it 
strives to proceed by truth and justice; it appeals to 
public opinion and not to the sword; to right and not 
to might. In view of all this, it must find ways and 
means to present to the people of the entire world the 
true facts of all sides of international problems. Slowly 
but surely, the light of publicity will creep into inter- 
national relations. At the Washington Conference the 
first rays of this beneficent light may break through. 

International gatherings should be permanent and 
periodical. Although they may not make war impos- 
sible, they will help to prevent it. Since the meetings 
occur in the calm of peace, before an issue has been 
joined, they will tend to bring to light all sides of the 
case. Growing difficulties can then be dealt with cur- 
rently and the development of danger zones of war can 
be obviated. 





Formerly, when war was still a struggle between pro- 
fessional armies consisting of a small percentage of the 
total population of the countries involved, the people 
were content to leave the decision of war or peace in 
the hands of their rulers and to follow them blindly, 
like a flock of sheep. Now that war has become a strug- 
gle between the entire populations of nations, involving 
even the women and children, international peace has 
become the personal concern of every civilized man and 
woman, and the people insist that they themselves, and 
not their rulers, make the momentous decision of peace 
or war. Obviously, it is their right. They are also be- 
ginning to see that, as the decision is in their hands, 
it is their duty to acquaint themselves with all the facts 
of international problems and issues. They are now 
groping for them. They would hail with joy successive 
international meetings at fixed short intervals for the 
purpose of calmly discussing international difficulties 
and differences and endeavoring to compose them be- 
fore they have become acute. Such meetings would 
also serve to recall the attention of the masses at regular 
intervals to international affairs. Heretofore these af- 
fairs have been left to a handful of diplomats until, 
war having become imminent, the people, suddenly 
called upon to pass judgment upon the issues, found 
themselves unacquainted with the facts, and naturally 
followed their leaders and went to war. The facts dis- 
closed to the people of each country could not but make 
them feel that their own cause was right and just. A 
calm statement of both sides of the issue was presented 
to neither side. 

While force is exercised through armies and navies, 
justice is primarily exercised through enlightened pub- 
lic opinion. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
that the people of the whole world be given the oppor- 
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tunity to form opinions based upon the real facts. Only 
through a widely instructed and enlightened public 
opinion can world wars be avoided. The hope of man- 
kind is that ultimately justice, and not physical force, 
will govern this earth. Daniel Webster well said: 
“Justice, sir, is the greatest interest of man on earth.” 

Never before in the world’s history has the interest in 
the problem of preventing war been as widespread as it 
is today. At this very moment no little pressure of pub- 
lic opinion is being brought to bear upon the conferees 
assembling at Washington to actually reduce and limit 
armaments and prevent a conflict in the Pacific and the 
Far East. If the conferees fail, public opinion will de- 
mand in no uncertain tones that they make clear to the 
world just why they have failed. 

The compelling moral power of the public opinion of 
the world, acting not through a superstate, but directly, 
in an entirely free and untrammeled way, is the prime 
sanction necessary to enforce agreements growing out of 
the proposed international meetings. Since the masses 
are not yet sufficiently educated in international affairs 
to enable the world to rely entirely upon public opinion, 
total disarmament at this time is impossible. However, 
civilization has arrived at the stage where public opinion 
can be made sufficiently enlightened and active to war- 
rant a reduction in the amount of might and force that 
must be maintained to keep unruly nations from run- 
ning amuck. A valuable contribution toward accom- 
plishing this would consist in holding regular confer- 
ences of the nations at stated, short intervals, through 
which public opinion would become enlightened as to 
the facts, enabling it to become active in the prevention 
of war. At these meetings the representatives of the 
nations should have merely the power to recommend to 
their respective governments and the world at large the 
adoption of the agreements that they reach. This func- 
tion should be advisory, not executive. The power of 
the pen, not the sword, should be in the background of 
their deliberations. 

The world now realizes that Napoleon was right when 
he finally admitted that nothing permanent has ever 
been accomplished by force, and that Alexander Hamil- 
ton, James Madison, Oliver Ellsworth, and the other 
founding fathers of these United States of America 
were also right when they proclaimed at the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787 and in the Federalist that all 
leagues and confederations based upon the principle of 
coercion by force must fail. The agreements made by 
the representatives of the nations assembled at these 
gatherings must be presented and explained to the peo- 
ple at large, to be freely adopted or rejected by them. 
The decisions reached will derive their strength from 
the verdict rendered at the bar of public opinion of the 
entire world. 

Of course, we must be patient. These meetings are a 
step in the right direction, but cannot at once bring 
about the millennium. Even should present difficulties 
be overcome, they are not the first nor the last to con- 
front them. Enduring peace among nations will re- 
quire the development in the mass of men of a state 
of mind which cherishes, not only selfish national in- 
terests, but also the interests of the human race as a 
whole. The two ideals are not incompatible. 

There is a story that the great and good Fenelon once 
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said: “I love my family better than myself; I love my 
country better than my family; but I love the human 
race better than my country.” The time will surely 
come when each national group will value itself, and 
be valued by the others, in so far as that national group 
contributes to the general effort of mankind to work out 
its common destiny. Such a state of mind is being 
slowly developed. The suggested gatherings of the na- 
tions will help foster its growth. 

Sooner or later, the interest of every nation to co- 
Operate with all the others, and not to compete ruti- 
lessly, is bound to assert itself. Gradually international 
competition and industrial imperialism will be replaced 
by political and economic codperation for the general 
good. The common interest to coéperate and to promote 
the happiness of all concerned will be the basis for 
reaching the agreements necessary to obviate war. If 
human frailty and selfish desires prevent agreement and 
the nations fly apart, then public opinion will become 
aroused, and demand—yea, insist—that some way be 
found to prevent mankind from committing suicide by 
war. Civilized men the world over are alarmed at the 
satanic destructiveness of modern warfare. They feel 
that God “hath made of one blood all the nations of 
men.” 

The above considerations and others of a similar na- 
ture will impress themselves more and more upon the 
world as international meetings are held at regular, 
short and stated intervals. In time these meetings 
might become for all men everywhere a visual symbol 
of the solidarity and brotherhood of the human race. 

Let the Washington Conference inaugurate a system 
of periodical international conferences. 





STATESMANSHIP AND MORAL IDEALS 


By BARON S. A. KORFF, LL. D. 
I 


OUBLEDAY, Pace & Co. are at present publishing 

Count Witte’s Memoirs; this brings into the lime- 
light of public opinion once more the deeds and thoughts 
of this famous statesman, formerly so popular among 
European government circles. In consequence there 
arises once more the recurring historical question, Was 
he really a great man? Furthermore, if he was not a 
great man, why not? Where did he fail, and what in 
general are the requirements of historical research for 
the use of the words “great” or “greatness” ? 

One of the most important and interesting principles 
of political science and history is the axiomatic rule 
that statesmanship can never be great and achieve last- 
ing results if it is not based on moral ideals. Take a 
few contrasting examples: Gladstone and Lincoln, on 
the one hand, or Lloyd-George and Louis Napoleon, on 
the other. Witte unquestionably belongs to the latter 
group, for the reason that, having had quite extraordi- 
nary opportunities in his life, he never succeeded in 
reaching the real heights of statesmanship. 

For a generation Witte played a very important réle 
in eastern Europe. Time and again his name filled the 
first pages of the European daily press, and very often 
people were expecting very great things to happen in 
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connection with his name and fame. Many times were 
their hopes and anticipations disappointed. Now that 
he is dead, hardly any results remain of his achieve- 
ments. 

This is the reason for putting the vital question, 
“Why such a failure?” and this also explains the still 
continuing controversy about his “greatness,” which a 
few still assert and so many violently deny. Witte’s 
brilliant personality is perhaps one of the best examples 
for the elucidation of the above-mentioned historical 
axiom of greatness in statecraft. His memoirs were 
long awaited with much impatience by many historians 
interested in East European history, and their appear- 
ance now in print is a decided, though, perhaps, not 
surprising disappointment. Instead of giving us the 
wide outlines of international politics or a glimpse of 
the enchanting horizon of the modern development of 
European nations, the author concentrates his attention 
on purely personal matters, unimportant reminiscences 
or diplomatic details, invariably trying to explain or 
exculpate his own actions. Here is the whole man, the 
explanation of the puzzling riddle of his otherwise 
strong personality. 

What really new facts do these memoirs bring out? 
First, proofs of Witte’s rather dubious rdle in the con- 
clusion of the German-Russian understanding of 
Biorko, already mostly disclosed by the publication of 
the Willy-Nicky correspondence; and, secondly, new 
proofs of cruelty as a trait of character of the Tsar 
Nicholas. 

Another page of history will probably be added when 
Witte’s story concerning the origin and fate of the 
Russian constitution of 1905 is told. This is all. Yet 
what unusual opportunities did really come into the 
hands of this statesman, and how much he could have 
furthered the constitutional development of the Empire 
of the Tsars! 

Witte failed. He failed because of his utter lack of 
moral ideals of statesmanship, thus forcibly proving, 
once again, that a statesman cannot achieve greatness 
without a sound moral foundation for his program and 
actions. Witte was certainly a very clever man, an 
extraordinary shrewd politician, a man who stood far 
above his surroundings and the contemporary statesmen 
of most European countries. He often revealed visions 
of the future. He clearly understood the most of the 
needs of his country. He, for one, knew that autocracy 
was doomed, and that it was really a process of self- 
defense of a dying régime that was going on in Russia. 
As we can now see from his memoirs, he understood 
very well the character of the weak Tsar, who really 
hated and persistently mistrusted him. 

One cannot deny his important achievements in mat- 
ters of finance and railway administration. Russia’s 
industry owes much to him, and so does her foreign 
commerce. He was an exceptionally able administrator 
and one of the very best ministers of finance Russia 
ever had. The monetary reform alone, in this respect, 
will be creditably remembered for generations to come. 
The Russian ruble was standardized on the gold basis, 
and Russia’s foreign credit was put in order and estab- 
lished on much better principles, notwithstanding the 
tremendous handicap in foreign jealousies and sus- 
picions. Witte realized only too well the meaning and 
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importance of the opposition of the Russian bureaucracy 
to any liberal reforms, no matter how moderate. He 
knew very well that the reactionaries would cling to 
every chance of remaining one extra day in power, and 
that they would fight constitutionalism to the last ditch, 
and yet he really never dared them and never fought 
them to the finish. His last outstanding achievement 
was the conclusion of the Portsmouth Treaty in 1905, 
when he received the better of the Japanese and won his 
victories in spite of President Roosevelt’s interference. 
In the diplomatic game with Roosevelt, Witte was cer- 
tainly his superior in mental capacity ; but the President 
could invariably reach higher, just for one reason, 
namely, his moral ideals. But at the most important 
and critical moment of his life, in October-December, 
1905, Witte miserably failed, and never succeeded in 
getting over this failure. Since 1906 and up to his 
death, his activities gradually dwindled down to noth- 
ing, and hardly any one noticed his death during the 
World War. 

The climax of his life and test of his statecraft came 
in the autumn of 1905, when fate gave him a chance 
that seldom comes to man, the leading of Russia through 
the open door of constitutionalism into a new epoch. 
And this was the fatal moment of his dismal failure, 
when he was bound to fail on account of the lack of 
moral ideals. Brains alone do not suffice. His con- 
stitution of 1905 and the imperial manifesto, published 
in those days of dire stress and said to be written by 
Witte’s own hand, were good enough if only analyzed 
theoretically. They certainly were far in advance of 
Russia’s political condition and could bear important 
fruit. But they needed execution. Words had to be 
transformed into deeds, and just in that case moral ideals 
play an all-important réle. Political action, the real 
test of statesmanship, must be based on them. Witte 
was personally intrusted by the frightened Tsar with 
carrying out these reforms, of executing the given 
promises of constitutionalism. It took no long time for 
the contemporaries to realize that Witte succumbed to 
the forces of reaction, just to those men and those in- 
fluences which every one knew were set dead against 
any constitutional reform or conclusion. He had to 
include in his cabinet such extreme reactionaries as 
Durnovo (Secretary of the Interior) and Trepoff (Chief 
of Police) ; he had to make concession after concession 
to the ractionary camp, cutting down suffrage, using 
the army to quell disturbances, curtailing the constitu- 
tional liberties, establishing a second Parliamentary 
Chamber to curb the Duma, and so forth. From the 
very beginning of this short constitutional period, Witte 
was only tolerated by the reactionaries, who knew they 
could easily get rid of him, but who kept him in office 
mainly to secure another foreign loan, and then dis- 
missed him the day before the first Duma actually met. 

Witte and some of his friends complained that his 
failure was due not only to the attacks of the reaction- 
ary court, but also to the lack of support from the 
liberals. They said that, because the latter declined to 


co-operate with him, Witte had to recur to the assistance 
of the men of the old régime. This is probably perfectly 
true; but the reason for such a fatal refusal is easily 
explained by the knowledge the liberals had of Witte’s 
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character and of his lack of moral ideals, which made 
them believe that he could not stand his own against 
the evidently coming reactionary attack. 


II 


Russia knew of another example of a similar political 
failure, namely, in the beginning of the 19th century 
Russia witnessed the activities of the really fascinating 
personality of Michel Speransky. He was also, like 
Witte, a self-made man. Born in a country priest’s 
family, he showed early signs of great mental powers. 
In the schools he attended he had invariably the fore- 
most place among the students. His ecclesiastical and 
classical education was very thorough for his time and 
proved to be very useful to him in later years, just as 
Witte’s mathematical studies helped him to grasp the 
intricacies of European finance. ‘The profession of a 
provincial minister, for which he was being prepared, 
could not attract Speransky. He preferred to enter the 
government service as a minor clerk in the Department 
of the Interior, where very soon he attracted the atten- 
tion of his superiors by his brilliancy and thorough 
scientific training. By a mere chance, Prince Kotchubey 
spoke of the young secretary to the Tsar, Alexander 1, 
who was just then looking for a private secretary, and 
who was very glad to avail himself of the work of such 
a promising and well-educated youth. This was the 
real start of Speransky’s political career, at a moment 
when Alexander was still honestly inclined to champion 
constitutional principles. Thus it happened that 
Speransky helped his master to work out many liberal 
reforms. It is to him that Finland owes her very liberal 
constitution of 1809, which granted the Finnish people, 
after the conquest by Russia, the most complete au- 
tonomy, simultaneously preventing their absorption by 
the Russian nation. Russian finances were also put into 
better order through the efforts of Speransky, who con- 
tinued to rise in power until he really became the first 
man in the Empire. And then, just as he had the best 
possible chance to achieve the greatest reform, came his 
disgrace and his sudden downfall. 

The historians of the present day are well acquainted 
with his magnificent constitutional plans, that aroused 
such ire among his reactionary surroundings and called 
forth his dismissal. It is not the latter that is astonish- 
ing in the least, nor the ingratitude of the Tsar, whose 
falsity was proverbial; such things have often occurred 
in the history of many nations. We know numerous 
examples of great men stricken by fate only because 
they lived too far ahead of their times. The sad page 
of Speransky’s life is his demeanor after his fall, the 
humiliating way he took his disgrace, his trying to 
secure pardon, his letters of exculpation to foremost 
reactionaries whose hatred to himself he must have 
known. If he had had really great moral ideals, he 
would have taken his disgrace in quite a different 
spirit. Worse, still, was his conduct during the follow- 
ing reign of Nicholas I, one of the most reactionary and 
autocratic rulers of Russia. At that time there could 
no more be any question of constitutional reforms; 
every liberal effort was doomed to absolute death. Not- 
withstanding this, we find Speransky once more at court, 
rehabilitated, among the reactionaries at the price of 





his utter servility. He still succeeded in one great 
undertaking ; Russia owes him gratitude for the publi- 
cation of her first code of laws, which was in force up 
to the Revolution of 1917. This was, no doubt, a tre- 
mendous undertaking for those dark years, but the 
personality of its author will always remain under the 
shadow of his deliberate and self-inflicted humiliation. 
Here again we have another example of failure of an 
otherwise clever man, only because his political activity 
and his statecraft were not based on moral ideals. For 
this reason only, his mental gifts could never raise him 
to the pinnacle of greatness. They made possible in- 
stead his reprehensible servility. 

At the present day the world has another example of 
a similar case in the personality of Lloyd-George. He, 
also, has had several chances of achieving greatness. He 
came several times very near it, and yet invariably failed 
at the critical moment. Nobody will ever question his 
mental strength, his versatility, brilliancy and under- 
standing of other men. Keynes was quite right when 
he said that Lloyd-George knows what the person would 
say to him before the words are actually pronounced. 
This could have been observed time and again during 
the Paris Peace transactions. One can only admire the 
way he handled his colleagues; and yet there was always 
lacking something just removed from greatness. 

The explanation seems a simple one. His political 
actions are never based on any permanent moral ideal ; 
his statecraft is invariably mere opportunism, though 
the latter, on account of the extraordinary force of his 
mental power, is raised to an unusual pitch. In other 
words, the policy of Lloyd-George is ideal opportunism. 

Far be it from us to deny that in ordinary times 
opportunism in statecraft has its advantages, nor that 
Mr. Lloyd-George never achieved anything, His coun- 
try owes him undying gratitude for having sustained 
and fostered war energy at a most critical moment. 
One can say positively that the World War was largely 
won because of his efforts and energy. This does not 
mean either that the man is politically immoral, nor 
that he lacks any moral qualities whatever; on the con- 
trary, he might have, and as a matter of fact does have, 
many personal moral qualities. 

There never can be any question, for instance, of the 
patriotism of the men mentioned above. Each loved 
intensely his country and sincerely wanted to be useful 
to his people. What these men lacked was the con- 
structive ability which really is the measure of states- 
manship. That ability can develop only on condition 
of being based on a sound moral foundation. All these 
men had a chance in their lives, sometimes several 
chances, of not only exercising ordinary statecraft or 
political power, but of constructing a lasting achieve- 
ment, of leading their nations into new paths. The 
door was opened to them, and it was invariably at that 
critical moment that they failed to avail themselves of 
such an opportunity. 

Lloyd-George certainly surpasses Witte in strength 
of mind and possibly even in his understanding of men. 
He has, however, the same fatal predilection for oppor- 
tunism, for temporizing, for a daily hand-to-mouth 
policy, which necessarily precludes great achievements. 
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The same was the case with Speransky, though he cer- 
tainly surpassed Lloyd-George in education. 


III 


Now let us take the other side of the question. A 
striking example would be the most unsympathetic figure 
of Bismarck. I think it is difficult to find a more un- 
democratic instance, a statesman more averse to all 
modern ideas of political life than Bismarck; and yet 
he did achieve greatness. It is to his statecraft that the 
building up of the German nation was due. He had 
strong convictions, a far vision of Germany’s future, 
and, what is much more important, a definite political 
plan of action based on moral ideals. He prepared his 
plans carefully and set them boldly in execution, as soon 
as the opportunity came when fate permitted such 
action. He had an exceptionally strong power of will 
and knew exactly what he wanted, which helped him to 
overcome the unusually strong opposition. The German 
nation owes to him its unity, its federal constitution, 
its former strength. There is no doubt whatever that 
had Wilhelm II followed his political program there 
would never have been a World War, as Germany, ac- 
cording to Bismarck, would have remained on good 
terms with Russia, thus insuring her eastern front from 
attack. The best illustration of Bismarck’s personality 
and of the political réle he played can be found in the 
position he took at the Berlin Peace Congress of 1878, 
after the closing of the Russo-Turkish War. He had 
then to confront such exceptionally qualified men as 
Lord Beaconsfield, Prince Gortchakof, Andrassy, and 
many others. With all of them, the most versatile and 
astute politician, Disraeli included, Bismarck knew how 
to hold his ground and how to protect and defend the 
interests of his people. 

Another example of such a type of statesmanship, but 
of a much higher moral standing, we find in the per- 
sonality of Cavour, who also created a nation, gave it a 
constitution, and assured it a most enlightened form of 
government. Italy, like Germany, before Cavour ap- 
peared and united it into one strong nation, was a maze 
of small, quarreling states. He bided his time for a 
long period and carefully prepared his great plan of 
action, patiently watching for the right moment, over- 
coming most difficult obstacles and severe opposition. 
Surely it is not difficulties that frighten great men, 
though the lesser statesmen constantly complain of 
their surroundings having frustrated their plans. The 
strength of such personalities like Cavour lies exclu- 
sively in their moral conception of statesmanship and 
their wonderful creative power, originating in such a 
conception. 

It was often stated that Cavour was very much of an 
opportunist, that he knew very well how to make use of 
the chances of the moment and trim his sails according 
to the requirements of the day. He knew his men and 
possessed a statesman’s power of intuition, realizing ex- 
actly the weaknesses of his opponents. But his strength 
and greatness came from another source, from his 
masterly vision and lofty moral ideals, on which solely 
he based his statecraft and policy. 

By far the greatest moral personality and finest type 
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of European statesmanship can be found in the example 
of Gladstone, the beloved “Old Man” of England, to 
whom his country owes so many liberal and far-sighted 
reforms, so often far ahead of his time, but carried 
through with such force and splendid statecraft that 
they were always well and successfully grafted on to the 
British constitution. Gladstone, for example, could 
never have temporized with the “unspeakable Turk” for 
ephemeral and momentary advantages. His denuncia- 
tions of the Turkish rule are well known. He said forty 
years ago that Turkey’s place was not in Europe. The 
Irish question and English suffrage and reform bills are 
other brilliant examples. Here again we see distinctly 
the source of his extraordinary strength, of his excep- 
tional creative powers and political principles. It was 
invariably the very highest moral ideals which were the 
real bases of his remarkable statecraft. 

America, too, has an enduring example of greatness 
in the fascinating personality of Abraham Lincoln, who 
certainly ranks among the foremost figures of history. 
Lincoln’s great achievements were also based exclusively 
on high moral ideals. There cannot be any doubt what- 
ever that had Lincoln lacked these moral foundations 
for his statecraft he never would have overcome the 
tremendous and terrific opposition that he had to fight 
and would have certainly have succumbed to the fright- 
ful obstacles he had to face. And yet he, too, had to 
temporize sometimes and bide his time; but he kept 
invariably his mental eye fixed on the two great subjects 
to be achieved, the abolition of serfdom and national 


unity. 
IV 


Ye can now draw in a very few words the necessary 
conclusions. We have, first, to keep in mind that 
statesmanship means action, in contrast to scientific and 
philosophic research. A man can achieve greatness as 
a thinker without being a great statesman. Then, sec- 
ondly, greatness in statesmanship means creative power, 
construction of new forms of statecraft or of political 
achievements. Only such statesmen can be called great 
who really achieve some constructive result, thus lead- 
ing his nation or people on the wide path of human 
progress to the new forms of government, and in close 
touch with the requirements of his time and civiliza- 
tion. 

A chance for leadership and greatness comes very 
seldom to statesmen, and only a special intuition can 
tell them when the moment for action has come. Only 
really great men know how and when to avail them- 
selves of such an exceptional chance. On the other 
hand, very often we see in the history of different 
nations that such a chance does come, or seems to have 
come, and then contemporary statesmen do not know 
how to take it or use it, and thus they lose the oppor- 
tunity, invariably ending in harmful consequences to 
their country. 

The reason for this is that greatness in statesmanship 
must be absolutely and unquestionably based on moral 
ideals. No other qualities can compensate or replace 
these ideals. Cleverness, astuteness, versatility, educa- 
tion, knowledge, shrewdness, none of them, even if 
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possessed in exceptional measure, is sufficient, for the 
simple reason that none of them assures the creative 
power, the construction of new forms of statecraft or 
leadership on the path of human progress. 

And this is why some statesmen—clever, exceptionally 
versatile, shrewd—come just to the verge of creative 
greatness, and then fail at the critical moment, vanish- 
ing in the mist of time, to be forgotten by the following 
generation. 





ALL SET FOR THE CONFERENCE 


As the Conference on the Limitation of Armament goes 
to work, the big preliminary fight, that for public sessions, 
has been lost. It is plainly the purpose of the Harding Ad- 
ministration not to insist upon all sessions being open, and 
that attitude is accepted as meaning that the important 
business will be transacted in private sittings, for there is 
no disposition apparent among the delegates from other 
nations to call for open sessions, although the Japanese 
leaders have talked of them favorably in general terms. 

It is to be understood, however, that the Administration 
is at pains to assure all concerned, that while the public 
and the reporters will not be present when actual work is 
being done—the public sessions, it is expected, being merely 
formal functions—it is intended that the public shall be 
acquainted with what is proposed and what is done as soon 
as practicable. That assurance has a distinct value, in the 
minds of most observers of Washington affairs, because of 
the clear and definite policy that Secretary Hughes has 
followed since he assumed charge of the State Department. 
He has given his facts to the public in all cases at the 
earliest moment that could be done with propriety, and 
those who know his work believe implicitly that he intends 
to keep the people posted. 

It is apparent that the conference will be in session 
many weeks. Matters are destined to arise which are not 
on the tentative agenda issued by Mr. Hughes some weeks 
ago. Some of the matters that will arise are ones that the 
Harding Administration did not regard favorably as sub- 
jects of discussion when the first steps toward organizing 
the business of the conference were being taken. For ex- 
umple, both the President and the Secretary of State de- 
clared against discussion of the debts due this country by 
foreign nations, and were very emphatic about it. Now, 
the understanding is that the debts will be discussed. It is 
believed by some of those in touch with affairs that the 
representative financial interests of the country urged upon 
the Administration that no definite and permanent settle- 
ment of troublesome world affairs could be made until the 
debts were given a stable basis and attention was given, 
at the same time, to the problem of foreign exchange. 

Another subject which is not on the tentative agenda, 
but which those following the conference preliminaries ex- 
pect to be an important feature, at least of the informal 
discussions between the statesmen, is the question of re- 
newal or dissolution of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Among 
the foreign diplomats there is strong conviction that Secre- 
tary Hughes is determined to achieve the dissolution of this 
pact. Their belief is that the American leaders think the 
existence of this pact is no longer necessary for the protec- 
tion either of British or Japanese interests, Germany and 
Russia, against whom it was originally aimed, being elimi- 
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nated for the present from the Asiatic situation. Also, the 
foreign diplomats believe that the American leaders think 
the continued existence of the pact may prove a temptation 
to Japan to do in the future some of the things in Asia 
that have caused much feeling against her, and thus, in 
view of the expanding American business and political in- 
terests in the Orient, cause serious friction between this 
country and Japan. 

Because of the strong probability that the conference dis- 
cussions will range far and wide, Secretary Hughes has 
decided that the question of reduction of naval armaments 
shall be given primary place. His hope, it appears, is that 
something concrete may be decided as to this before the 
conference goes afield, and that if the discussion of many 
subjects leads to confusion and futility, something, at least, 
will have been done to reduce the naval forces of the big 
powers, set up guards against future naval expansion, 
reach an understanding as to policy, and thus somewhat 
lessen the temptation to war which is lodged in big navies, 
and relieve the peoples concerned of some of their onerous 
taxes. 

The attitude of the other nations is developing slowly, 
for they are cautious. Frenchmen indicate that their dele- 
gation will be disposed to stand with that of the United 
States, but they cannot consider reduction of land arma- 
ments unless a guarantee is given that aid will be supplied 
France should she be attacked. Italians say that Italy 
already has reduced her army to about 300,000, of which 
about one-half really are police, and that she cannot have 
a smaller army and be safe. Her navy, they say, is merely 
a squadron for the defense of Italy’s long coast-line. The 
British who are here lay down as their basic proposition a 
desire to co-operate intimately with the United States all 
along the line. sehind that, it seems, is a sincere desire 
among some of them to dissolve their alliance with Japan. 
Also, there is a tentative inquiry as to whether the United 
States would enter an alliance with them, which usually is 
answered in the negative. As to the British navy, Lord Lee, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, who is one of the British 
delegates, says Great Britain wants to reduce to the mini- 
mum consistent with the safety of the empire; but he does 
not indicate what that minimum is, and he probably will 
not know until many facts and policies have been developed 
in the conference. 

The Japanese, in line with their talk of public sessions, 
are talking generally in the most liberal and open-minded 
way. A feeling pervades Washington that they feel they 
are under more or less suspicion, and must be at pains to 
demonstrate that they earnestly seek the success of the 
gathering. At the same time, there is a feeling that the 
Japanese are shrewdly protecting themselves against the 
suspicion that is directed against them in some quarters. 
To illustrate: Some of the Japanese have intimated that 
they will be willing to agree to depart entirely and wholly 
from China if the other nations having interests in China 
will. The thought of some is that the Japanese thereby 
show that they are not the only ones who have taken ad 
vantage of Chinese conditions, and also that some of the 
pressure upon them to get out of China should be put on 
other nations less severely criticized. 

It is to be borne in mind constantly, in appraising the 
Japanese statements, direct and indirect, that there is a 


genuine movement in Japan for liberal methods and for 
world peace. There will be Japanese in Washington, other 
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than the delegation, to urge high world ideals upon the 
conference, and only a few days ago a dispatch from Tokyo 
earried this the 
students of the Imperial University by Yukio Ozaki, former 


extract from an address made before 


Minister of Justice: 


It is not so much China’s political condition as the ab- 
sence of sincerity on Japan’s part, that is responsible for 
the quandary confronting Japan over Shantung. The fact 
must be admitted that it has always been Japan's threat, 
direct or indirect, of armed force that has stood in the way 
of a real Chinese-Japanese reconciliation. 

If the present Shantung policy is a departure from the 
old, high-handed attitude, the burden of proof rests with 
Japan. A solution will be reached only when Japan suc- 
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ceeds in convincing the Japanese of her sincerity, not by 
mere assurances but by deeds. 

Some Japanese insist upon the open-door principle in the 
Pacific generally, including the other side of the ocean, to 
facilitate the solution of the emigration question. They 
must be reminded that this policy during twenty years has 
been advocated in a commercial sense alone. The emigra- 
tion question is serious, no doubt, but it should not out- 
weigh consideration for other nations’ convenience and 
rights—circumstances which could easily be realized by 
assuming an influx, for instance, of Indians into this 
country. 

Japan ought to be grateful to the powers for their sym- 
pathy in the matter of superfluous population, but we should 
not forget that this requires solution from within. There 
is nothing to be proud of in causing a nuisance to others 
through failure to control population, 


WAR-ARMAMENT COSTS 


Figures, revised and brought up to date by the United 
States Bureau of Efficiency, for use in the International 
Conference on Limitation of Armament, show that in 1921 
past wars and current military and naval expenditures 
amounted to 82.5 cents out of every dollar, with 17.5 ex- 
pended for all other activities. These figures show money 
actually expended. The Bureau of Efficiency, checking up 
the appropriations for 1922, finds that out of every dollar 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1921 FISCAL YEAR 


Per cent 
of total 


1921. exclusive 
Amount of postal 
Purpose. expended. service. 
1. Care and maintenance of veterans 
of the war of 1914, including 
compensation, rehabilitation, and 
hospital treatment ............ $316,239,672 8.9 
2. Pensions on account of military 
service prior to war of 1914 279,150,000 7.9 
3. Interest on the public debt ....... 1,017,500,000 28.8 
4. Contribution to sinking fund for 
amortization of public debt ..... 287,500,000 8.1 
I. Total appropriations incident 
NO ee Pr rei ee 1,900,389,672 53.7 
5. Military establishment ........... 512,350,372 14.5 
6. Naval establishment ............ 503,895,012 14.3 
II. Total appropriations for 


present national defense 1,016,245, 384 28.8 


Total for past wars and 
present national defense .. 2,916,635,056 82.5 


Total appropriations for gen- 


Ill. 
eral purposes, except the 
GEES BURUND 6o.cccensccse 619,822,093 17.5 
Total for all purposes except 
the postal service ....... 3,536,457,149 100.0 
IV. Total appropriations for 
WONERE GEEVEEO os ccscscden 631,768,011 
Grand total ...... ae eee 4,168,225,160 


This table includes the regular supply bills for the fiscal 
year 1921 and all deficiency acts made for service pertain- 
ing to that fiscal year, but excludes deficiencies for prior 
years. 





appropriated 83.6 cents will be expended for past wars and 


the present establishment, with 16.4 cents for all other 
purposes. 
While these figures show a somewhat smaller expense 


for war purposes than the 92.6 cents per dollar shown by 
Prof. Edward B. Rosa, of the United States Bureau of 
Standards, for a previous period, it is notable that the 1922 
appropriations for war purposes exceed the figures for 1921. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1922 FISCAL YEAR 


Per cent 
of total 
exclusive 
922 of postal 





Purpose Appropriations. service. 
1. Care and maintenance of veterans 
of war of 1914, including com- 
pensation, rehabilitation, hospi- 
tal treateeemt, ofc. ..s.ccscscece $237,501,620 8.0 
2. Pensions on account of military 
service prior to war of 1914 265,500,000 9.0 
3. Interest on the public debt ...... 922,650,000 = 31.2 
4. Contribution to sinking fund for 
amortization of public debt ..... 265,754,865 9.0 
I. Total appropriations incident 
se eee ecocee 1,601,406485 57.2 
5. Military establishment .......... 356,121,809 12.0 
6. Naval establishment ............ 426,922 645 14.4 
Il. Total appropriations for 
present national defense 783,044,454 26.4 
Total for past wars and 
present national defense .. 2,474,450,9389 83.6 
III. Total appropriations for gen- 
eral purposes, except the 
oo 486,506,994 16.4 
Total for all purposes except 
the postal service ....... 2,960,957,933 100.0 
IV. Total appropriations for 
DOMERL MEEVEE ccccceccves 574,092,552 
Re. TE biescsesawade .. 3,930,050,485 


This statement takes into account all acts for the fiscal 
year 1922 passed up to July 21, 1921. It is not comparable 
with 1921 or any preceding year, since the totals and per- 
centages will be changed by items in any deficiency appro- 
priation or other acts passed subsequent to July 21, 1921. 

















WHAT AILS THE WORLD 


Recently two speeches were made in Congress that at- 
tracted but little attention in the daily press, because, per- 
haps, they are an old story to the Washington reporters, but 
that deserve to sink deep into the minds of the American 


people. One was made in the Senate by a Democrat; the 
other was made in the House by a Republican. Extracts 


from each follow. 
On October 31 Senator Swanson, of Virginia, said, dealing 
with tax increases due to war: 


The same authorities estimate our annual increase of 
wealth now at $50,000,000,000, of which the Federal Govern- 
ment takes in taxes for its purposes each year 10 per cent. 
The Federal Government thus exacts from its people more 
than three times as much of their annual earnings as it did 
10 years ago. We have increased our annual wealth in that 
time less than twofold and our Federal taxes more than 
fivefold. Our local and State taxes have increased practi- 
cally in the same proportion. Local, State, and Federal 
taxes now consume more than one-sixth of the people’s 
aggregate yearly earnings. This is so excessive that it ceases 
to be taxation and becomes extortion. Every business, in- 
dustry, and enterprise of the nation is staggering under this 
increased heavy burden. Agriculture, manufacture, mining, 
transportation, commerce, and labor—all are severely suffer- 
ing from these frightful governmental tax exactions. Every 
citizen, every enterprise, feels the blight of excessive taxa- 
tion. Local, State, and national expenditures must be 
greatly reduced if we are to escape individual and govern- 
mental bankruptcy. The mad orgy of extravagance, indi- 
vidual and governmental, must cease. Frugality and econ- 
omy must control again or disaster awaits us. 

Mr. President, these great increases in taxes are not con- 
fined to this country, but occur in greater proportion in all 
parts of the world. Prior to the World War, England ex- 
pended in taxes 9 per cent of her earnings; now she expends 
22 per cent; prior to the World War, France spent 16 per 
cent of her annual earnings in taxes; now she expends 40 
per cent; prior to the World War, Italy expended in taxes 
13 per cent of her annual earnings; now she expends 30 per 
cent; prior to the World War, Germany expended in taxes 
8 per cent of her annual earnings; now she expends 23 per 
cent. In these countries the tax burdens are so heavy and 
intolerable—absorb such a large proportion of the people’s 
earnings—as almost to destroy the incentive to work and 
produce. The people cease to labor when thus forcibly de- 
prived of the fruits of their toil. 


And again Senator Swanson said: 


We witness the amazing fact that the four great allied 
nations, the United States, Great Britain, France, and Italy, 
who triumphed over Germany and her allies, destroying com- 
pletely their military power, instead of reducing their mili- 
tary establishments to less than they were at the inception 
of the war, expend now in the aggregate for military pur- 
poses three times more than they did prior to the World 
War. The aggregate amount expended by these four nations 
prior to the World War for military purposes was $1,321,- 
000,000. The amount now expended by these nations for this 
purpose—that is, preparation for future or contemplated 
war—is $4,092,000,000, an increase of more than threefold. 
The increased expenditure for military purposes in each na- 
tion for a family of five is as follows: In the United States 
it has increased from $23.10 to $54.10; in Great Britain from 
$40.80 to $109.55; in France from $44.20 to $131.60; in Italy 
from $14.15 to $121.10. It should be noted that this great 
increase is not for past wars or other governmental expenses, 
but solely for present military expenditures for future wars 
that are apprehended. The entire governmental expendi- 
tures of these four nations in the aggregate have increased 
from $3,134,000,000 prior to the war to the astounding 
amount now of $19,300,000,000—an increase of more than 
sixfold. The people of these nations are hopelessly stagger- 
ing under their heavy increased burdens. 
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We can realize the difficult task before us for world better- 
ment when we consider that these are the four nations that 
triumphed in the war, and that upon their financial solvency 
and resources a bankrupt world is dependent for reconstruc- 
tion. These dry figures vividly disclose the cause of much 
of the privation and destitution which affect the world. 
They tell the story of many wrecked enterprises, of falling 
prices, of unpaid debts, of scarce capital, of high rates of 
interest, of general business depression. We should fully 
realize that no relief is possible from present distressed con- 
ditions until taxes are greatly reduced, and that taxes can- 
not be reduced until expenditures are lessened. 

We readily perceive one of the main causes of this greatly 
increased governmental expense when on examination we 
ascertain that last September the 14 most important nations 
of the world had approximately 6,000,000 men in active mili- 
tary service. The French army consisted of 1,084,000 men ; 
the Britisi army, 740,500; the Italian army, 350,000; the 
Japanese army, 300,000; the Russian army, 538,000; the 
Polish army, 450,000; the United States army, 149,000; the 
Chinese army, 1,370,000; the German army, 100,000. This 
estimate covers only men in active service and does not in- 
clude millions of trained reserves, who can be called to arms 
immediately. The world is an armed camp today to a greater 
extent than it was previous to the World War. 


Four days before, Representative Summers, of Washing- 
ton, said: 


Ten dollars from every man, woman, and child in the world 
would be necessary to complete the armaments now contem- 
plated. 

President Harding says this wanton waste should stop; 
and why not? The civilization of every land applauds. 
From the graves of thirty millions who perished in the World 
War comes the mute appeal. 

The World War has cost the nations that engaged in it, in 
money alone, $250,000,000,000—as much as the entire wealth 
of the United States. 

Italy owes 10 cents for every dollar she owns. In other 
words, Italy has no assets. Can she keep up the pace? 

Hungary is on the verge of bankruptcy and Austria has 
toppled. 

Great Britain’s war debt is staggering, and she and France, 
Russia, Belgium, and Greece confess they cannot at this time 
pay interest long since due. 

For a hundred years Germany must bend her back beneath 
her war debt and indemnity. 

The United States and Japan, among the nations that en- 
gaged in the war, are the only ones that are in reasonably 
good financial condition, and they will feel the burden for 
two generations at least. 

The World War cost the United States more than she had 
expended for all purposes in the 128 preceding years, 

December, 1918, after the signing of the armistice, was the 
high-water mark for expenditures by this or any other nation 
in all the world’s history. This nation spent more in that 
one month than during the first 72 years of her existence. 
During each day of December, 1918, we spent more than dur- 
ing our first 11 years as a nation. Can any taxpayer remem- 
ber this and wonder why taxes are high? 

A study of our finances, covering the past 70 years, shows 


interesting per capita expenditures of the United States. 
Here are a few illustrative figures: 
Per capita expenditures in 

ME Mi andclaedaanenndabikdwaknde bad edeeend $1.77 
 Atkcets heeter Sade eee Khe keh bene aenhawees 2.01 
1870 (following the Civil War).............. 7.61 
PE shed eenenn ee Rid nn hie wate uiaan semeoanes 5.28 
Dt hekaknvkdaweuashebneabs bien se entiwa code 4.75 
1900 (following the War with Spain)........ 6.39 
SE thinkin cabana edie ie naneen sed debian dbeaee 7.30 
1919 (following the World War)............. 144.77 


While still coping with World War problems our Federal 
expenditures from June 30, 1919, to June 30, 1920, were 
$5,686,576,000. The War and Navy Departments absorbed 
during that year $1,424,138,677, or 25 per cent of the whole. 
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The sum of $3,855,000,000, or 67 per cent, went for previous 
wars, in the way of pensions, compensation, and so forth. 

During the same year, for primary governmental func- 
tions, $181,000,000 was expended, or a fraction over 3 per 
cent. 

For public works of every description, $168,000,000, or less 
than 3 per cent, was spent, and— 

For research and education, $57,093,660, or 1 per cent of 
the whole amount, was expended. 

Turning to the immediate problem of curtailing naval 
construction, Mr. Summers submitted these figures to show 
what immense tonnage has been built and what immense 
tonnage is under construction today—three years after the 
armistice. 

Great Britain, the United States, and Japan are the great 
naval powers of today that must be reckoned with. The 
strength of these powers on the sea is shown by the follow- 
ing tables: 
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In addition, the British Parliament has authorized four 
super-Hoods, on which construction is to begin in 1922 unless 
the United States shall renounce a part of her navy-building 
program, which was adopted in 1916. 





There is nothing especially new in these figures and facts, 
laid before Congress by a Democratic Senator from the South 
and a Republican Representative from the West. The point 
of them is the way in which they are assembled. They illus- 
trate vividly what the whole mad business of war and of 
armament for war costs the plain man, often inarticulate in 
international affairs, and his wife and his children. There 
may be point and significance, too, and there may be a lesson 
for those who have eyes to see the spirit that is moving the 
American people, in this spectacle of two men, representing 
the two Houses of Congress, representing the two great 
parties and representing the peoples on two coasts, telling 
the same story before the world and making the same plea. 
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REAR ADMIRAL BOWLES ON ARMAMENT 


Rear Admiral Bowles has said some interesting things 
lately relative to the matter of armament. In the Spring- 
field Republican, under date of October 4, he wrote his views 
of the influence of armament, its cost, and its effective re- 
duction. Interest in the Admiral’s remarks is not lessened 
by the fact that he was formerly the Chief Constructor of 
the United States Navy. He said: 


If it can be assumed that in the coming conference in 
Washington, which opens on November 11, to discuss pri- 
marily the limitation of armaments, there is a real consen- 
sus of opinion to actually and materially reduce the world’s 
military force, both navies and armies, then the practical 
problem of how to effect the reduction is a very interesting 
one. 

No man wants to go into a fight for his life or for that 
of his family with one arm tied behind him, even if his 
opponent is similarly handicapped. ‘The stake is too great; 
he must be able to put forth his full strength. Nations when 
they fight under such conditions must also ultimately put 
forth their whole strength. 

The reasons for the present wish of people to reduce 
armaments are principally the vast increase of the cost of 
modern war, the consequent greater cost of preparation, the 
present inconvenience of the use of so much money as is 
required by adequate preparation on what must be for some 
years an economic waste at a time when the maximum of 
thrift is a necessity to make up the loss of the last war. 
The further and permanent reason is that complete prepara- 
tion for war undoubtedly makes wars more frequent and 
peace less secure, militarists to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. It is desirable to limit armaments for the same reason 
that men are forbidden to carry concealed weapons. 


ENORMOUS INCREASE IN COST OF UNITED STATES NAVY 


The Navy of the United States for 25 years, up to 1915, 
was a popular institution, even at a rising cost of $100,- 
000,000 a year. The navy, under pressure to economize, 
asked for five hundred millions for the current year. An offi- 
cer of the navy of experience publishes an elaborate article 
in a current number of a service journal to the effect that the 
navy, after due consideration of “economy,” must have as 
a minimum 170,000 men and 7,200 line officers, with 436 
fighting ships of various types maintained at all times in 
full commission. 

He says: “The navy cannot be ready for such operations 
(viz., immediate offensive) when there is maintained an 
active regular force of not less than 170,000 men, with cor- 
responding officers, and an organized seagoing reserve of 


not less than 120,000 enlisted men, with corresponding 
officers.” 
The author does not mention the number of the “cor- 


in either case, but specifies 7,200 line 
If to that number are added 
officers, the 
12,000. 


responding officers” 
officers for the active navy. 
the usual proportions of staff and warrant 
total of active officers would not be far from 


COST OF $1,000,000,000 A YEAR “IN PLAIN SIGHT” 


Such numbers are in plain sight on the basis of ships 
built and authorized, and the probable annual cost of a 
billion is also in plain sight. 

It seems almost as if our navy officers were out of their 
minds, especially as our cost for a given quantity of fighting 
power is very much greater than for other nations. 

Figures indicating that the navy’s cost may soon equal 
the whole cost of the Federal Government before the war 
are enough to give pause to the most ardent advocate of a 
strong navy. 

The United States is unquestionably better able to main- 
tain a superior navy than any other nation, and, notwith- 
standing its greater cost, accomplish the result with less 
burden to the individual citizen, so that even if the con- 
ference fails our bankruptcy is not the one to be feared. 

It would appear, however, that the conference might suc- 
ceed if the relative prestige of the principals was not 
changed by the method of limitation adopted and each prin- 
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cipal power felt confident that there existed no possible 
means of evasion of the limitation; that the same simple 
rules applied to all, and there could be no secret force 
unless by absolute open breach of faith. 


HOW THE INCREASED COST HAS BEEN BROUGHT ABOUT 


The great increase of cost of modern navies has been 
primarily due to the fact that the modern science in 
metallurgy and electricity and mechanical invention in 
prime movers (motive plants, including steam-engines or 
turbines) has rendered possible and advantageous an enor- 
mous increase in size of battleships, whereas for tactical 
and strategic reasons the tendency is to maintain the same 
number of units as when the ships were smaller. The same 
reisons have increased the caliber and power of great guns 
as well as their accuracy and rapidity of fire, all tending to 
increase the cost of construction, maintenance, and use, as 
well as the number of officers and men for each unit. 
Since 1900 battleships have increased three to three and a 
half times in size and five to six times in cost. 

Coincident with the increase of cost and power of the 
battleships has been an increase in the number and effi- 
ciency of its minor enemies, particularly the torpedo, the 
submarine, the airplane, and the mine. The increase of the 
minor enemies has increased the number, cost, and size 
of the adjuncts of the main battle fleet, namely, the battle 
cruiser, the destroyer, and the air fleet. 

The increase has been geometrical and shows no sign of 
retardation. It exists not only in the fleet itself, but in 
the number of fleet auxiliaries, in the capacity and number 
of shore stations, and the much higher standard of per- 
sonnel, both men and officers. 


SUGGESTED LIMITATIONS THAT COULD NOT BE 
ENFORCED 


Navies are currently compared by tonnages of ships 
available for active service, sometimes separating the ton- 
nage of the first line or most modern from that of the 
second line, or reserve, sometimes comparing the tonnage 
of first lines when ships, building or authorized, are com- 
pleted at a given future date. 

These methods are very rough and highly empirical 
unless subjected to most careful analysis, and even then 
are doubtful, for all countries do not publish all the facts. 

It is barely conceivable that it would be possible to arrive 
at a limitation of navies by tonnage. Such a method would 
be very difficult to agree upon and could not be enforced. 

Similar difficulties would be encountered by limitations 
of cost or limitation of new units to be added to an existing 
fleet. Limitations based on enlisted men, coast line, popula- 
tion, wealth, exposed property, would lead to insoluble 
questions in the attempt to agree and would materially alter 
the prestige of the nations. 


THE COMPLETE SOLUTION—ABANDON THE BATTLE- 
SHIP AND SUBMARINE 


Therefore, it would appear if there is to be a real limita- 
tion equally applicable to all, simple of application, and not 
necessarily altering the reactive position of naval powers, 
it must be a radical one, real and not make-believe. If 
this be the purpose of the conference, the method is easy. 
Abandon the battleship! 

Let it be agreed that all battleships, all fighting ships of 
any type over 15,000 tons displacement, all guns over 6-inch 
‘aliber, and all submarines be at once scrapped and for 
the future forbidden. The problem would be solved. There 
is no other complete solution. 

Such a solution would be to the advantage of small States, 
but need not finally alter the relative power of large ones. 
If it were desired to further handicap the naval architect 
in the development of the types of vessels remaining at his 
disposal, it might be also provided that the use of any 
protective armor plating be forbidden. 


WOULD REDUCE NAVAL EXPENDITURES 75 TO 90 PER CENT 


The limitation of naval armaments by the abandonment 
of the battleship, big guns, and the submarine would prob- 
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ably result in decreasing naval expenditures by 75 to 90 
per cent and would effect a considerable but not so great 
reduction in the cost of coast defense, which would be- 
come easily effective against the type of cruisers and 
destroyers of which navies would then consist. Such navies 
could still make blockades effective and would be efficient 
commerce destroyers, though merchant vessels, if armed, 
might put up a fair fight. Under such limitations it would 
not be necessary to raise the question of freedom of the 
seas, which, if it were declared, would be an aid to the 
warlike. 

The limitation of land forces is a much simpler problem, 
and an effective example is contained in the provisions of 
the Versailles Treaty as to the German Army. It does not 
appear to have been noticed that the one advantage given 
by the treaty to Germany is the economic relief of the cost 
of an army and navy. 

Land armies can be effectively limited by the number of 
men with the colors and in the trained reserves. 





JAPAN’S “GRAND OLD WOMAN” 





Mme. Kajo Yajima, ninety years old but still young, has 
brought to this country a peace petition 100 yards long and 
signed by more than 10,000 Japanese women who wish to 
end war. Mme. Yajima will shortly present this petition 
to President Harding, after which she will participate in 
the disarmament conference. She is Japan’s first woman 
teacher and is famous in her land for her advanced ideas 
and as a leader of her sex. 

Mme. Kaji Yajima has been called the Frances Willard 
of the Flowery Kingdom. She is certainly one of the most 
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interesting women of her race—indeed, of the world—just 
now. Our interest in her is due not alone to the fact that 
she is ninety years of age, but to the fact that she is a 
social welfare worker who has traveled many thousands of 
miles to present to President Harding a “prayer for peace” 
from 10,203 of Japanese women. The petition is headed 
by the resolution adopted by the Japanese women, as fol- 
lows: “We, the undersigned, solemnly declare that we 
most earnestly desire that the coming conference which is 
to be held in Washington shall prove to be the means of 
promoting world peace.” 

Our readers will be interested to know more of this 
remarkable little lady, hence we publish a short sketch of 
her life and work: 


Born in Kumamoto, she remained in her native city 
until fifty years old, still thinking that the world was flat, 
never hearing of Christianity and interested in little outside 
of her immediate surroundings. At the death of her hus- 
band, who was an addict to drink, she had a vision of 
work ahead for her, and, going alone to Tokyo, she be- 
came acquainted with members of a Presbyterian mission- 
ary post, where she soon plunged into study, and, after a 
few years of training by them, founded the first temperance 
society in Japan. She served as its president for thirty-five 
years. 

Mme. Yajima qualified as a teacher, was baptized into 
the Christian faith by Dr. Thompson, a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary, and afterward became head of a large school for 
girls, with which she has been identified for more than 
forty years, being the first woman in Japan to receive a 
government certificate to teach. 

For her patriotic and humanitarian service she was dec- 
orated by the emperor at the time of his coronation. On 
her first visit to the United States, in 1906, she was received 
by President Roosevelt at the White House, and conveyed 
to him the gratitude of her countrywomen for his kindly 
attitude toward Japan in her time of need. 

This remarkable woman, who hardly looks a day over 
sixty, is making the long journey at her own expense, using 
the money given her on her eighty-eighth birthday by 
former pupils as a fund to make her old age comfortable. 

When her friends learned she intended to travel third 
class, if necessary, they subscribed voluntarily to the project 
contributing sums ranging from 50 to 500 yen. 

Referring to the assassination of Premier Hara, Mme. 
Yajima said that it was the result of the war. “Murder is 
easy for many today,” she said. “It is a great tragedy. 
Premier Hara was the first coming from the people to hold 
that office.” 

Asked as to the feeling of the Japanese towards America, 
the quaint little envoy smiled and said, “There are yellow 
journals in my country as well as here. They, of course, 
engender ill feeling among many, but the real Japan, as 
the real America, still has a desire for world peace.” 

Questioned as to what she thought would be the outcome 
of the conference, Mme. Yajima said that she believed it 
would succeed. “It is my hope, and the hope of all sane 
people in the world, so why talk of failure.” 

She then added that her mission was not only to do 
with the peace conference, but to bring a message from the 
Japanese women to the womanhood of America. “We must 
be friends,” she said—‘women the world over must be 
friends.” 

“Our women are bewildered,” she continued. “They are 
groping about in the darkness. They have heard of this 
great conference in Washington, but know little about it. 
They are hoping and praying that it will prove to be the 
means of promoting world peace. Behind their petition are 
vast spiritual resources. This roll of rice paper I am 
~arrying President Harding represents the mobilization of 
thousands of hearts. 

“I come with no official title and with no credentials. 
Of my own country’s delegates to the conference I can only 
say that they were not chosen directly by the people. We 
have much confidence in them, and Japan feels fortunate 
in having such open-minded liberal representatives.” 
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AS KOREA FEELS 


China was fortunate, in a sense, when the Paris Confer- 
ence gave Shantung to Japan, for while the world saw in 
Japan’s demands gross injustice, the event had the effect of 
concentrating universal attention upon the wrongs that have 
been inflicted by one nation and then another on China in 
the past few decades. And today China’s case is generally 
recognized as one of the fundamental concerns of the Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armaments. 

Korea, which also has suffered at the hands of Japan, 
seeks to get her case before the conference in Washington. 
The Korean people have employed former United States 
Senator Charles 8S. Thomas, of Colorado, to act as their 
counsel before the conference, and, so far as possible, the 
Korean view as to the facts of the relations between Korea 
and Japan are being laid before the American people. In 
the October issue of the Korca Review is a touching and 
eloquent editorial, captioned “Korea and the Conference.” 

It says: 


In area and population Korea is the smallest of the Far 
Eastern nations, but on account of her geographical position 
she is the key to Far Eastern problems. 

Korea is a distinct and separate nation, differing in lan- 
guage, customs, and psychology from her neighbors, and lies 
between China, Japan, and Russia. Korea, the buffer State 
among these nations, helped to keep peace and order in that 
part of the world. She carried out this mission successfully 
for over forty centuries. But in the latter part of the last 
century she was obliged to open her doors to foreign inter- 
course principally through the persuasion of the United 
States. At first she was afraid to admit foreigners, but was 
assured by the United States and the principal powers of 
Kurope that her safety would be guarded and protected by 
them. Korea felt secure with these solemn premises, which 
were apparently given in good faith. She opened her door 
wide and permitted all foreigners who wished to do so to 
enter, and enrolled herself as a member of the community 
of nations of the world. But, to her bitter sorrow, she soon 
found that it was to lead to her undoing. Her near neigh- 
bors soon began to undermine her; first China, then Russia, 
and finally Japan. However, despite all these plots and 
counter-plots, she felt safe because of her childlike faith in 
the solemn pledges of protection and guarantee given by 
America, Great Britain, France, Italy, and other nations. 

In 1910 Korea received the final shock. Japan, her ally 
in the Russian war, who solemnly and definitely guaranteed 
her independence, became her betrayer and the assassin of 
her sovereignty. Her professed friends of the Western 
World looked on the crime with indifference, without even a 
word of protest. These friends have been either frightened 
by the perpetrator of the crime or have forgotten their treaty 
obligations. In either case, Korea’s cup of sorrow over- 
flowed and the bitterness of her disappointment was beyond 
description. But who cares? 

The world is cold and nations are selfish. Korea never 
knew that, treaty or no treaty, no foreign nation will help 
her unless it is to its own interest to do so. 

Now, however, the situation in the Far Fast is such that 
it is obviously to their own interests that the United States 
and European powers should fulfill their pledges to Korea. 
They have inadvertently helped to make Japan the Germany 
of Asia. Her policy, ideals, and methods employed in inter- 
national dealings are identical to those of Prussia prior to 
1914. If Germany was a menace to civilization in 1914, 
Japan is even a greater menace to the peace of the world 
today. Of course, the ignorant, easy-going and mentally 
lazy people do not believe it and do not care to know it, 
but the facts are there and sooner or later they will have 
to be faced. 

The reduction of armaments or even absolute disarmament 
by all nations will not prevent war altogether. It will, per- 
haps, make war less frequent. As long as there are im- 
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perialists and jingoists, “there will be war and rumors of 
war.” The most effective way under the circumstances is 
to remove the cause for possible conflict. The most potent 
factor in the possible war in the near future is Japan, and 
her aggression on the Asiatic mainland is the principal 
cause. 

Instead of haggling over the eight and eight program or 
increase or decrease of a division or two, the conferring 
powers of America and Europe at Washington on November 
11 should prevail upon Japan to evacuate Korea and restore 
the boundary lines of eastern Asia to their original form, 
according to the ethnological and historical basis as intended 
by the Creator of the universe. Without the right to make 
use of Korea as a military basis, Japan will be obliged to 
readjust her national program to a more just and peaceful 
method. 


In the same issue is an article by Herbert Adolphus Miller, 
entitled “The Case of Korea,” originally printed in The 
Survey, in which, after telling of a meeting of Koreans in 
Philadelphia in the spring of 1919, which was concluded 
with a declaration of independence in Independence Hall, 
he says: 


The spirit shown in this meeting was part and parcel of 
the events which were taking place in Korea, where a few 
weeks previously the Independence Movement had been spec- 
tacularly launched. That demonstration was remarkable for 
the thoroughness of its organization and for the success 
with which Japanese surveillance was evaded. Thirty-three 
men from all parts of Korea, representing widely different 
religious and social points of view, met in a restaurant and 
signed a declaration which concludes with a pledge of three 
items of agreement: 


“1. This work of ours is in behalf of truth, justice, and 
life, undertaken at the request of our people, in order to 
make known their desire for liberty. Let no violence be 
done to any one. 

“2. Let those who follow us show every hour with glad- 
ness this same spirit. 

“3. Let all things be done with singleness of purpose, so 
that our behavior to the very end may be honorable and 
upright. . 

“The 4252d year of the Kingdom of Korea, 3d month, 1st 
day.” 


After the signing they telephoned the police what they 
had done and awaited arrest. Thirty of them are still held 
in jail without trial. Previous to the signing, copies of the 


declaration had been distributed throughout the country, so 


that one hour after the signing, in 322 districts all over 
Korea it was read to crowds of Koreans, and immediately 
there was the shouting of “Manse!” and the display of 
Korean flags, both of which were serious offenses before the 
Japanese law. 

Then began reprisals and repressions that could scarcely 
be believed were they not so well authenticated. Instead 
of repeating them, let me refer to the report on Korea of 
the Federal Council of the Churches; the report to the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions; the Congregational 
Record for July 15, 17, 18, and August 18, 1919, and to the 
excellent book by Henry Chung, “The Case of Korea.” To 
be sure, all that was done by the Japanese was merely the 
logical consequence of previous methods of control, and of 
the political philosophy which justifies coercive control of 
another people, whether ostensibly for their own good or for 
the imperialistic aggrandizement of the ruling power. 


In the same article Mr. Miller says: 


America’s interest in Korea is twofold: First, because of 
the treaty which was made in 1882, shortly after “The 
Hermit Kingdom,” as Korea was called, was opened to the 
outside world; second, because of the profound influence of 
American missionaries in the island. The treaty with the 
United States was the first one negotiated by the little 
country, and was followed by similar ones with the other 
important powers. In this treaty it was provided: 
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“If other powers deal unjustly or oppressively with either 
government, the other will exert their good offices, on being 
informed of the case, to bring about an amicable arrange- 
ment, thus showing their friendly feelings.” 


Unfortunately, the method by which Japan had secured 
the “Protective Treaty” was not known until after Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had accepted it as technically valid, so the 
“good offices” of the United States have never yet been ren- 
dered. 

The first missionaries went to Korea in 1884, and some of 
them are still in active service. Nowhere else have Chris- 
tian missions put such a stamp on a whole people; and, while 
even now the missionaries take no part in the political move- 
ments, Protestant Christianity is almost as symbolic of the 
Independence Movement as Roman Catholicism has been of 
the Irish and Polish movements. The boys and girls of the 
mission schools have seen that the teachings of Christianity 
are really teachings of democracy, and have acted accord- 
ingly. These missionaries have been the one broad contact 
the Koreans have had with western civilization, and Amer- 
ica looms large on their horizon. 

The emergence of Korea from the old to the new has been 
as remarkable as was that of Japan, though the time has 
been shorter and the course somewhat different. The domi- 
nant Christian influence has made it less materialistic, and 
it is less outwardly efficient, but no higher moral tone than 
the following from their Declaration of Independence can be 
found. It recurs frequently in the document. 


“A new era awakes before our eyes, the old world of force 
is gone, and the new world of righteousness and truth is 
here. Out of the experience and travail of the old world 
arises this light on the affairs of life.” 

Mr. Miller adds that the Koreans have established a de 
facto government, the status of which is as valid as that of 
the Irish Republic, or of the Czecho-Slovak Republic just 
before the close of the war. Dr. Syngman Rhee, who has a 
doctorate from Princeton in political science, is President. 


PEACEFUL RELATIONS WITH GERMANY* 


By the time this issue of the ApvocaTE oF PEACE is in the 
hands of its readers, possibly, President Harding will have 
issued a proclamation of peace with Germany and the other 
Central Powers, in pursuance of the ratification of the 
Treaty of Berlin by the Senate and of the treaties with the 
other powers with which this country was at war. That 
will make the end of the unprecedentedly protracted discus- 
sion in this country as to the terms of a peace treaty with 
an enemy. 

The Treaty of Berlin was opposed more vigorously in the 
Senate than had been expected, either by the Administration 
or by the public, and for a few days the President's friends 
in the Senate manifested some alarm over the possibility of 
rejection. 

On the one hand was a little group of Republicans, led by 
Senator Borah, who held that the treaty was but a cross- 
section of the Versailles pact, and that in it inhered the evils 
they had seen in that document. They maintained that by 
ratifying the Treaty of Berlin America would be drawn into 
the entanglements of Europe and committed to the support 
of the evil policies they all along have claimed were insti- 
tuted by the Treaty of Versailles. 

On the other hand was a body of Democrats, which soon 
became aggressive and won the support of some Democratic 








* Ratifications of the Peace Treaty were exchonged at Berlin, 
November 11, 1921. President Harding proclaimed the peace No- 
vember 14. Ellis Loring Dressel was appointed Chargé d’Affairs 
to Germany November 16. 
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Senators who had been for the Berlin Treaty. This element 
attacked the new treaty on the ground that it took all the 
benefits of the Treaty of Versailles, but shirked its responsi- 
bilities; that it was, in effect, a desertion of the late allies 
of this country. Close friends in the Senate of former Presi- 
dent Wilson were active in this element, and it was persist- 
ently reported that Mr. Wilson was guiding them. 

When the vote was taken, however, it was found that the 
opposition had crumpled. Senator Hitchcock, who led the 
fight for the Treaty of Versailles, joined Senator Under- 
wood, the Democratic leader, in supporting the Treaty. Mr. 
Hitchcock argued that, whatever objections he might have 
to the treaty, he could not assume the responsibility of pro- 
longing the chaotic relations between the United States and 
Germany. 

The official record of the vote on the Treaty of Berlin 


follows: 





Yeas—66. 
Ashurst Fernald McKinley Shields 
Ball Fletcher McLean Shortridge 
Brandegee France McNary Smoot 
Broussard Frelinghuysen Moses Spencer 
Bursum Gerry Myers Sterling 
Calder Gooding Nelson Sutherland 
Cameron Hale New Townsend 
Capper Harreld Newberry Trammell 
Colt Johnson Nicholson Underwood 
Cummins Kellogg Norbeck Wadsworth 
Curtis Kendrick Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Kenyon Owen Warren 
Dillingham Keyes Page Watson, Ind. 
du Pont Lenroot Penrose Weller 
Edge Lodge Poindexter Willis 
Elkins McCormick Pomerene 
ernst McCumber Ransdell 
Nays—20. 
Borah Harrison McKellar Simmons 
Caraway Heflin Overman Stanley 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Glass King Reed Watson, Ga. 
Harris La Follette Sheppard Williams 
Not Voting—9 
Hitchcock Norris Robinson Stanfield 
Jones, Wash. Phipps Smith Swanson 
Ladd 


The treaty, as submitted to the Senate, follows: 


Considering that the United States, acting in conjunction 
with its cobelligerents, entered into an armistice with Ger- 
many on November 11, 1918, in order that a treaty of peace 
might be concluded ; 

Considering that the Treaty of Versailles was signed on 
June 28, 1919, and came into force according to the terms of 
its Article 440, but has not been ratified by the United 
States ; 

Considering that the Congress of the United States passed 
a joint resolution approved by the President July 2, 1921, 
which reads in part as follows: 


“Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the state of war declared to exist between the Imperial Ger- 
man Government and the United States of America by the 
joint resolution of Congress approved April 6, 1917, is hereby 
declared at an end. 

“Seo, 2. That in making this declaration, and as a part of 
it, there are expressly reserved to the United States of Amer- 
iea and its nationals, any and all rights, privileges, indemni- 
ties, reparations or advantages, together with the right to 
enforce the same, to which it or they have become entitled 
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under the terms of the armistice signed November 11, 1918, 
or any extensions or modifications thereof, or which were 
acquired by or are in the possession of the United States of 
America by reason of its participation in the-war or to 
which its nationals have thereby become rightfully entitled ; 
or which, under the Treaty of Versailles, have been stipu- 
lated for its or their benefit; or to which it is entitled as 
one of the principal allied and associated powers; or to 
which it is entitled by virtue of any act or acts of Congress, 
or otherwise. 

“Sec. 5. All property of the Imperial German Government 
or its successor or successors and of all German nationals 
which was, on April 6, 1917, or has since that date come into 
the possession or under control of, or has been the subject 
of a demand by the United States of America, or of any of 
its officers, agents or employes, from any source or by any 
agency whatsoever, and all property of the Imperial and 
Royal Austro-Hungarian Government, or its successor or 
successors, and of all Austro-Hungarian nationals which was 
on December 7, 1917, or has since that date come into the 
possession or under control of or has been the subject of a 
demand by the United States of America or any of its offi- 
cers, agents or employes from any source or by any agency 
whatsoever, shall be retained by the United States of Amer- 
ica and no disposition thereof made, except as shall have 
been heretofore or specifically hereafter shall be provided by 
law, until such time as the Imperial German Government 
and the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government 
or their successor or successors shall have respectively made 
suitable provision for the satisfaction of all claims against 
said governments, respectively, of all persons, wheresoever 
domiciled, who owe permanent allegiance to the United 
States of America and who have suffered, through the acts 
of the Imperial German Government or its agents, or the 
Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government or its 
agents, since July 31, 1914, loss, damage or injury to their 
persons or property, directly or indirectly, whether through 
the ownership of shares of stock in German, Austro-Hun- 
garian, American or other corporations, or in consequence 
of hostilities or of any operations of war, or otherwise, and 
also shali have granted to persons owing permanent alle- 
giance to the United States of America most-favored-nation 
treatment, whether the same be national or otherwise, in all 
matters affecting residence, business, profession, trade, navi- 
gation, commerce and industrial property rights, and until 
the Imperial German Government and the Imperial and 
Royal Austro-Hungarian Government, or their successor or 
successors, shall have respectively confirmed to the United 
States of America all fines, forfeitures, penalties and seizures 


imposed or made by the United States of America during | 
. the war, whether in respect to the property of the Imperial 


German Government or German nationals or the Imperial 
and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government or Austro-Hun- 
garian nationals, and shall have waived any and all pecu- 
niary claims against the United States of America.” 


Being desirous of restoring the friendly relations existing 
between the two nations prior to the outbreak of war, have 
for that purpose appointed their plenipotentiaries : 

The President of the United States of America, Ellis Lor- 
ing Dresel, Commissioner of the United States of America to 
Germany, and 

The President of the German Empire, Dr. Friedrich Rosen, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, 

Who, having communicated their full powers, found to be 
in good and due form, have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE ONE 


Germany undertakes to accord to the United States, and 
the United States shall have and enjoy, all the rights, privi- 
leges, indemnities, reparations or advantages specified in the 
aforesaid joint resolution of the Congress of the United 
States of July 2, 1921, including all the rights and advan- 
tages stipulated for the benefit of the United States in the 
Treaty of Versailles, which the United States shall fully 
enjoy notwithstanding the fact that such treaty has not been 
ratified by the United States. 
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ARTICLE Two 


With a view to defining more particularly the obligations 
of Germany under the foregoing article with respect to cer- 
tain provisions in the Treaty of Versailles, it is understood 
and agreed between the high contracting parties: 

(1) That the rights and advantages stipulated in that 
treaty for the benefit of the United States, which it is in- 
tended the United States shall have and enjoy, are those 
defined in section one, part four, and parts five, six, eight, 
nine, ten, eleven, twelve, fourteen and fifteen. The United 
States, in availing itself of the rights and advantages stipu- 
lated in the provisions of that treaty mentioned in this para- 
graph, will do so in a manner consistent with the rights 
accorded to Germany under such provisions. 

(2) That the United States shall not be bound by the pro- 
visions of part one of that treaty, nor by any provisions of 
that treaty including those mentioned in paragraph one of 
this article, which relate to the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, nor shall the United States be bound by any action 
taken by the League of Nations, or by the Council or by the 
Assembly thereof, unless the United States shall expressly 
give its assent to such action. 

(3) That the United States assumes no obligations under 
or with respect to the provisions of part two, part three, 
sections two to eight inclusive of part four and part thirteen 
of that treaty. 

(4) That, while the United States is privileged to partici- 
pate in the Reparations Commission, according to the terms 
of part eight of that treaty, and in any other commission 
established under the treaty or under any agreement supple- 
mental thereto, the United States is not bound to participate 
in any such commission unless it shall elect to do so. 

(5) That the periods of time to which reference is made 
in Article 440 of the Treaty of Versailles shall run with 
respect to any act or election on the part of the United States 
from the date of the coming into force of the present treaty. 


ARTICLE THREE 


The present treaty shall be ratified in accordance with the 
constitutional form of the high contracting parties and shall 
take effect immediately on the exchange of ratifications, 
which shall take place as soon as possible at Berlin. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed this treaty and have hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate in Berlin, this 25th day of August, 1921. 


Below is a brief explanation of the clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles, referred to specifically in the Treaty of Berlin, 
and which must be read into the latter document: 

Section 1 of Part IV is that part of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles under which Germany renounces in favor of the prin- 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers all her rights and titles 
over her over-sea possessions. This section includes various 
provisions relating to specific adjustments between Germany 
and other powers. The interest of the United States in this 
section is illustrated by the controversy over Yap. 

art V of the Versailles Treaty deals with the limitation 
of armament in Germany, going into exact details as to what 
shall be done with every class of armament, and also giving 
directions as to what armament shall be turned over to the 
Allies. 

Part VI deals with the repatriation of prisoners of war 
and the return of civilians, and also with the investigations 
to be made in locating and properly marking the graves of 
men who fell and were buried on enemy soil. 

Part VIII deals with reparations. In the opening para- 


graph of this part Germany accepts the responsibility of 
herself and her allies for causing all the loss and damage to 
which the Allied and Associated governments and their na- 
tionals “have been subjected as a consequence of the war 
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imposed upon them by the aggression of Germany and her 
allies.” 


Part IX is the so-called financial clauses of the Treaty of 
These impose upon Germany, as a first charge 
upon all her assets and revenues, and all those of her con- 
stituent States, the cost of reparation and all other costs 
arising under the treaty and the agreements or arrange- 
ments in connection with the treaty or in connection with 
the armistice. These clauses contain such specific provisions 
as that Germany shall not permit the export or disposal of 
gold until May 1, 1921, without the consent of the Repara- 
tions Commission; that Germany shall pay the costs of the 
armies of occupation; that she shall turn over various ma- 
terials to the Allied and Associated Powers, ete. 

Part X is the economic clauses dealing with commercial 
relations between Germany and the Allied and Associated 
Powers. Among other things, these clauses protect the ex- 
ports into Germany from the Allied and Associated Powers 
against special and excessive tariff charges, etc. Likewise, 
goods imported from Germany by Allied and Associated 
Powers shall not be subjected by Germany to any special or 
excess duties or charges, etc. 

Part XI deals with aérial navigation. It gives to the air- 
craft of the Allied and Associated Powers full liberty of 
passage and landing in the territory and territorial waters 
of Germany, with the specific rights set forth. 

Part XII deals with the use of ports, waterways, and rail- 
ways. In it Germany grants freedom of transit to persons, 
goods, vessels, carriages, Wagons, and mails coming from or 
going to any of the Allied and Associated Powers. 


Versailles. 


Part XIV deals with guarantees for the execution of the 
treaty by Germany. In this part is the provision that Ger- 
man territory to the west of the Rhine, with the bridge- 
heads, will be occupied by Allied and Associated troops for 
a period of fifteen years. This part also provides for the 
evacuation by the German treops of the Baltic Provinces 
and Lithuania. 

Part XV provides that Germany shall recognize the full 
force of the treaties and the conventions which may be con- 
cluded by the Allied and Associated Powers with the nations 
that fought on the side of Germany during the war, and 
shall recognize whatever dispositions may be made of the 
former Austro-Hungarian territories, Bulgaria and Turkey. 


The reservations to the treaty, adopted by the Senate with- 
out opposition from Administration spokesmen, are embodied 
in the following resolution of ratification: 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring 
therein), That the Senate advise and consent to the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty between the United States and Germany, 
signed at Berlin August 25, 1921, to restore the friendly rela- 
tions existing between the two nations prior to the outbreak 
of war, subject to the understanding, which is hereby made 
a part of this resolution of ratification, that the United 
States shall not be represented or participate in any body, 
agency, or commission, nor shall any person represent the 
United States as a member of any body, agency, or commis- 
sion in which the United States is authorized to participate 
by this treaty, unless and until an act of the Congress of the 
United States shall provide for such representation or par- 
ticipation; and subject to the further understanding, which 
is hereby made a part of this resolution of ratification, that 
the rights and advantages which the United States is entitled 
to have and enjoy under this treaty embrace the rights and 
advantages of nationals of the United States specified in the 
joint resolution or in the provisions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, to which this treaty refers. 
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THE DOVE STILL PERCHES IN IRELAND 


The conferences now being held in London between the 
British and Irish delegations, with encouraging reports 
issuing lately, represent the persistent triumph of the idea 
of peace on both sides of the Irish Channel. Since the Brit- 
ish Government offered Sinn Fein the dominion status for 
Ireland, subject to control of Irish seas by the Royal Navy, 
to the right of the Crown to seek voluntary enlistments in 
Ireland, and to other such general prerogatives, there have 
been enough crises in the negotiations to have shattered 
them, but for the strength of the peace idea that had gripped 
the people, with the cessation of fighting soon after King 
George’s speech. 

Once the fighting was stopped, the thought of resuming it 
became intolerable to the masses, although there have been 
occasional outbreaks. It is that fact which makes the foun- 
dation for the strong insistence found in almost every quar- 
ter that the present conference must not be in vain, and for 
the great hope that the end of the feud is almost in sight. 
Not even the belligerent statement issued by Mr. de Valera, 
just before the conference convened, has altered the faith 
of millions that the Irish war is over, for there were similar 
belligerent utterances from both sides during the preceding 
negotiations. 

The negotiations began on August 14, when, upon receipt 
of the offer of dominion status, Mr. de Valera insisted upon 
independence, which was taken to mean absolute separation 
and the establishment of a nation wholly separate from 
Great Britain. Two days later Mr. de Valera spoke in that 
vein before the Dail Eireann, and the following day he 
reiterated his views in a second speech. On August 19 Mr. 
Lloyd-George, in Commons, was meeting these Dublin 
speeches with the statement: “We have put all our cards on 
the table. The outline of our offer cannot be altered, nor 
the basis changed.” One week after the Lloyd-George speech 
Mr. de Valera wrote him that the Dail Eireann had rejected 
the British offer. : 

That, on the surface, looked like an impasse. It was not. 
Mr. Lloyd-George stood pat; but he argued skillfully for fur- 
ther conference. Nearly ten days afterward Mr. de Valera 
again rejected the British offer, but he, too, was willing for 
further conference. Sir Horace Plunkett was urging an 
Irish plebiscite when, on September 6, Mr. de Valera gave 
warning that ultimatums and force meant renewed war. 
The next day Mr. Lloyd-George cut into the growing mass 
of words and statements with a concrete proposition for a 
conference on September 20, explaining that the British 
could not accept the principle that any demand of the Irish 
must be accepted. That point had been raised in connection 
with the insistence of the Irish that they enter conference 
as an independent nation. 

Six days afterward, on September 13, Joseph McGrath 
and Harry Boland, Irish representatives, saw Mr. Lloyd- 
George rather mysteriously, and soon it again appeared that 
the two sides were at daggers’ points. The two Irish agents 
had visited the British Premier to ascertain whether the 
conference could not meet with the Irish delegates accepted 
as representatives of an independent nation. Again Mr. 
Lloyd-George stood pat, and on September 15 Mr. de Valera 
wrote accepting the conference offer, but reiterating the 
Irish contention; whereupon Mr. Lloyd-George canceled the 
invitation to conference and claimed that to admit the Irish 
position would be to admit severance between Ireland and 
Great Britain. 
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In that, the most serious crisis of the negotiations, Mr. 
de Valera telegraphed Mr. Lloyd-George of the necessity 
that the Irish position be defined. There followed a swift 
series of telegrams between the two leaders, each reiterating 
his position, but each becoming more conciliatory. Both, 
obviously, were extremely anxious for the conference, but 
Mr. de Valera found it difficult to retreat from his position 
that Ireland is a separate and independent nation, and Mr. 
Lloyd-George would not admit that by the remotest implica- 
tion. Finally the necessary formula was found, when Mr. 
Lloyd-George proposed to meet Mr. de Valera on the premise 
that the latter was the representative of his people, not of 
sovereignty, and Mr. de Valera, on September 19, countered 
with the statement that each side could enter the conference 
“without prejudice” to its claims. 

After the conference actually got under way the inherent 
difficulties of the problem were complicated temporarily by 
unwise political actions on each side. In the latter part of 
October Mr. de Valera, who is not a member of the Irish 
delegation, sent a message to the Pope which markedly irri- 
tated British opinion and evidently annoyed some of the 
Irish leaders; but common sense straightened out that vexa- 
tion. Then, as the month was drawing to a close, Col. John 
Gretton, speaking for a body of Unionist members in Com- 
mons, proposed a resolution censuring the British Ministry 
for dealing with rebels and for not having gone to Parlia- 
ment with its proposals to Ireland before entering confer- 
ence. The final outcome of that action, however, was unex- 
pectedly beneficial to the cause of peace. 

Mr. Lloyd-George won the endorsement of Commons for 
his policy by a vote of 439 to 43—better than 10 to 1—after 
demanding approval or rejection of the policy in a speech 
which generally is regarded as a model expression of sane 
British sentiment and of the viewpoint of the reasonable 
man on the street, anxious to “see business done” in the 
Irish matter and impatient of quibbles and legalisms in a 
situation affecting the lives and welfare of millions of peo- 
ple. The speech follows, in part: 








I now come to the motion. The motion, as they say, 
divides itself naturally into two parts. The first part con- 
demns the government for entering into negotiations with 
men who at the time were engaged in a conspiracy against 
the authority of the Crown. The second part says the nego- 
tiations should have been preceded by the sanction of Par- 
liament to proposals actually made. 

I will deal with the second part first. The first observa- 
tion I want to make is that no pact entered into in the 
course of the negotiations can come into effect without the 
authority of Parliament. Every detail will have to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament, and the agreement, if there be one, 
will have to be converted into the form of an act of Parlia- 
ment, which must pass all stages in the House. Therefore 
nothing can be done without the full scrutiny and sanction 
of Parliament. ... 

I was always in favor of a conference if we could get it. 
If this House had passed an act of Parliament, it would 
have paralyzed all negotiations, and if you enter into a con- 
ference it is not right to put negotiators into a worse posi- 
tion than those you have to meet. We have notified Parlia- 
ment of every step we have taken. I have repeatedly stated 
to the House, and within the recollection of many members 
who are present, that the government is prepared to meet in 
discussion any representatives of the Irish people who “could 
deliver the goods”—that is, any one who was in a position 
to make good the bargain when it was made, we were willing 
to discuss matters with him. 


I remember first of all receiving the leaders of the House, 
a trades-union deputation. We were asked whether we were 
prepared to meet representatives of Sinn Fein, and there 
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was some talk of a bridge. I said I would meet any one on 
the bridge to discuss terms, providing they were in a posi- 
tion to “deliver the goods.” 

I have repeatedly stated I was willing to meet any one 
who could make a bargain on behalf of the population of 
Ireland, and each time I made the statement to this House. 
Now, that is the position. It was never challenged. None 
in this House challenged it. None said, “You must not ne- 
gotiate. You ought to crush the rebellion at once.” 

I therefore proceed to the next point. I arrive at the letter 
of July, which I stated was a letter written to carry out the 
spirit of the King’s appeal in his gracious speech from the 
throne at Belfast. That letter was written in July. This 
House sat for months after that. Why was not there a chal- 
lenge then? This is not the time to challenge, when the 
conference is on. The time to make the challenge was when 
the letter was published, when the House was informed of 
the negotiations. 


What I want to point out is this: Every step which was 
taken was taken after full notification to the House in re- 
peated statements, after full publication of the letters, and 
there had been no challenge until after the conference began. 
Now I am invited to state what the opinion of the govern- 
ment is in the middle of the conference upon subjects which 
are now under discussion by the conference. 

There are two kinds of conferences we can hold. You can 
hold a perfectly open conference, where reporters are ad- 
mitted, where everything is presented to the public by the 
following morning. They have their uses, but no business is 
ever transacted at them. There is a second kind of confer- 
ence, a conference with closed doors, where men can state 
their case, offer tentative proposals and make suggestions 
without always on the following morning finding themselves 
scrutinized, criticized, and attacked. These are the only 
conferences at which you can do business. 

Let the House of Commons realize that nothing can be ac- 
complished within closed doors without it coming later to 
the House of Commons for their authority. If they do not 
like the terms, they are not committed in the least. It is the 
business of the House of Commons to reject the terms if 
they do not like them, and they have full power to do so. 

Now I come to the points which my honorable friends have 
raised and which I take to be the gravamen of their charge 
against the government. They say: “We are all for a con- 
ference, but do not have the conference with men who have 
engaged in repudiating the authority of the Crown and who 
have been associated with deeds which we all abhor.” 

Let me ask who they would confer with? Would they 
confer with the Southern Unionists? They are the first to 
press me to go into conference. If we do not make arrange- 
ments with Mr. de Valera and his associates, who else is 
there? 

If there is to be a conference at all, it must be with the 
people who for the time being speak in the name of the ma- 
jority of the Irish people. I am told they only speak for the 
Irish people because they have secured representation by 
intimidation and threats. If you are to say you will not 
treat with men as elected representatives because of methods 
by which they have been elected, then there is an end to the 
British Constitution. I have never seen a party obtain a 
majority in the House without the other party claiming they 
had been elected by methods which are discreditable to the 
very last degree. 

Now, let us face the realities. We know from reports re- 
ceived that for the moment the sympathies of Ireland are 
behind these people, and the only thing we can do is, when 
men have been elected under act of Parliament, to treat 
them as representatives of their people. 

You may say all Sinn Fein has declared for a republic, all 
Sinn Fein has repudiated the authority of this country, and 
I make the admission, but if you are not going to deal with 
them, there is no one in Ireland to deal with. 

It is not the first time Great Britain has treated with 
rebels with good effect for the empire. As a matter of fact, 
on the annexation to the Crown of the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State, every man who fought us was a rebel against 
the authority of the Crown. Therefore, the only point for 
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us to decide is this: Whether you are going to enter into con- 
ference at all, not whether you are going to enter into nego- 
tiations with these men who have repudiated the authority 
of the Crown, but whether you are going to say you will, 
first of all, at whatever cost, crush the rebellion and then 
deal with Ireland. 

Negotiations are proceeding. I would be happy if I could 
be in a position to announce that the great parent races 
which founded this empire had decided to put an end to this 
feud of centuries and substitute comradeship; but I cannot 
conceal the possibility that I may have to make the grim 
announcement that it is impossible to settle without danger 
or dishonor. 

If that terrible hour comes and some one standing at this 
table has to invite this House and the country to make 
greater sacrifices, then Britain’s conscience must be free and 
we must feel that everything has been done. 

If the security of this country is menaced; if this throne 
is repudiated; if this empire is to be mutilated and Ireland 
established as an alien country on our most vulnerable flank, 
free to make any arrangements with the enemies of this 
country, free to make war on our commerce; if Ireland 
walks off with her freedom, leaving Britain staggering alone 
under the burdens thrown upon her for benefits which every 
Irishman in the world is sharing today, whether in this 
country, the dominions, or America; if arrangements are in- 
sisted upon which will mean civil war between Catholic and 
Protestant—then Britain, I feel confident, will make the 
necessary sacrifices to face the necessary risk to avert such 
eviis. 

Great issues are dependent upon this conference; the fate 
of the empire, or rather the strength of the empire, is in- 
volved. If concessions are pressed that would weaken the 
empire, the government will take all hazards to protect it. 
If concessions can be made which will bring an honorable 
peace, which will strengthen the empire, we will hazard all 
on the possibility of achieving that object. 


TRIBUTE TO GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


In the November 10 issue of the Congregationalist appears 
an account of a simple and sincere tribute to a departed 
friend, such as few may hope to be given their memory 
after they cross over. The late George Verry Morris, who 
spent the last years of his useful life as assistant editor 
of the ADVOCATE oF PEACE, was the man who so lived that 
on October 28, months after his death in Washington, on 
June 12, old friends in far-away Boston gathered in Old 
South Church and spent a quiet hour recalling the manner 
of man he was. 

Little intimate accounts of Mr. Morris’ life and interests 
were given by his pastor, the Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon; 
Prof. Daniel Evans, of Andover Seminary; the Rev. H. A. 
Bridgman, of the Congregationalist, upon whose staff Mr. 
Morris spent many and Coleman, of 
the Twentieth Century Club, who also knew Mr. Morris in 
the circles of the Puddingstone Club and the Melting Tot. 
Another of the friends, the Rev. John G. Taylor, made the 
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prayer. 
The account in the Congregationalist continues: 


As the editor of The Congregationalist has looked over 
bound volumes containing the fruitage of Mr. Morris’ 
prolific pen, he has wished that some of these sketches of 
eminent leaders in the church and state, as well as articles 
and editorials embodying Mr. Morris’ minute knowledge of 
public affairs, might be given permanent embodiment in 
book form. But it is the newspaper man’s duty to comment 
on passing affairs with no thought of literary fame. But 
though Morris’ thoughts and feelings, put into vivid words, 
may lie buried in thirty dusty volumes, they vitalized and 
broadened at the time multitudes of readers in all parts 
of the United States and overseas, most of whom he never 
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saw. Some day, perhaps, they will rise up and bless him 
for the guidance and stimulus he afforded them. In later 
years, when on the Boston Herald, the Christian Science 
Monitor, and through his journalistic connections in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Morris continued his same fructifying work. 


The editor of the Congregationalist also quotes this bit 
of self-revealing work from Mr. Morris’ pen, which ap- 
peared in an article entitled “The Father’s Good Night :” 


For nearly seven years now there has not been a night 
when I have been at home that I have not had a quiet talk 
with my children, following frolic and often participation 
in getting them bathed and ready for bed. I cannot con- 
ceive how the time could have been better spent. We all 
know each other better. They have more knowledge, I more 
wisdom. They imperatively demand my presence, and no 
guest or evening engagements prevent my obeying for a 
time, at least. Often the talk or homily is resumed next 
morning, before I arise, their beds being deserted for mine. 

In the best-regulated and most Christian homes, there 
come times when wills clash, when tempers rise, when 
words are spoken in haste and the guilt is often the father’s. 
Hard must be the heart of one who can leave the bed of 
his child without making atonement for wrong done to him. 
The later anguish of all such has once for all been described 
by Coventry Patmore in “The Toys.” But if the blame rests 
with the child he will never be found in a more docile mood 
than at eventide, when the parent sits by the child’s crib. 

As I recall many. conversations, both on the shallow and 
deep things of life, I am impressed anew with the oppor- 
tunity which such relations between father and children 
afford for early discussion of the mysteries of life and the 
gravest problems of conduct. Father and child emerge from 
the colloquies wiser and better, the reason of the one and 
the intuition of the other, the experience of one and the 
ingenuousness of the other, contributing each to each. The 
parent has often realized that a little child shall lead them. 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES: 


DIsPATCHES FROM GREECE tell of serious internal 
differences in that long-troubled kingdom. With the 
practical cessation of war against Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, following the failure of the Greeks to occupy 
Angora and the retreat before Eski-Shehr, the Greeks 
are said to be losing the solidarity of the days of mili- 
tary enthusiasm, and to be divided into bitterly antago- 
nistic political camps. According to apparently well- 
posted correspondents, there is a small present majority 
which is devoted to King Constantine, and an impressive 
minority opposed to him and in favor of Venizelos. It 
is quite possible for the present minority to become the 
majority at any time, it appears, and, in the opinion of 
some observers, this is certain to happen if Greece an- 
nexes Smyrna. Thus it appears that the nation is 
divided politically into two almost even main camps, 
and the feeling between them is described as passionate. 

So tense is the political situation, some of the reports 
say, that Greece faces the danger of a revolution, unless 
a way is found to bring Constantine and Venizelos into 
co-operation ; and that seems to be up to King Constan- 
tine in a very large measure. If the Assembly were 
dissolved and new elections held, it is thought by some 
of those on the scene that Venizelos would win, assum- 
ing the King to remain neutral. The idea is that if the 
blind loyalty to the King entertained by a large body of 
the Greeks were eliminated from the contest, Venizelos 
easily would overturn his political opponents. Assuming 
him to be neutral and Venizelos to be triumphant, Con- 
stantine next would face the question of working ami- 
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cably with Venizelos. All of that is rather an impressive 
order for Constantine, remembering Venizelos policy 
during the war. Yet it is held by men who have studied 
the Greek situation that unless that or something ap- 
proximating it is worked out political enmities are bound 
to break all bounds and probably end in an uprising. 


FROM A COMMITTEE OF NOTED German authors, edi- 
tors, ministers, and educators this appeal is going out to 
the world for a belated recognition of Baroness Bertha 
von Suttner: 


More than six years have passed since the death of Bertha 
von Suttner. On the 25th of June, 1914, all that was mortal 
of her was cremated in Gotha and for the time being kept 
there. 

On a free spot in the churchyard chosen by the Lord 
Mayor Liebtrau and intended as a present for the town of 
Gotha, it was meant to place a monument for the reception 
of the urn, but the war prevented the fulfillment of this 
project. 

The war, against which Bertha von Suttner spent the best 
energy of her life in fighting, prevented that her ashes should 
find their ultimate resting place. 

The admirers of this great German woman have resolved 
that this duty shall no longer be postponed, and for this rea- 
son have rallied together with the object of raising funds to 
enable them to erect a monument worthy to grace her 
memory. 

We pray that all will assist in this great work. The 
smallest gift will be greatly appreciated. Kindly send con- 
tributions by cheque to the committee (Vienna, I., Spiegel- 
gasse 4) or to the London Joint City & Midland Bank, in 
London, or to the National City Bank of New York, in New 
York, referring to “Payment on account of Suttner’s Tomb 
Monument Funds.” 


THE FreLLowsHip oF REcoNcILIATION, 108 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, has published and is broadecast- 
ing a little pamphlet by Mr. John Nevin Sayre on 
“Movement Towards a Christian International.” Mr. 
Sayre finds that in a period of disintegration the church 
has failed to meet the call for a unifying agency for the 
service of mankind, the failure having its roots, he be- 
lieves, in the historic foundation and course of the re- 
spective sects. Only the Friends, he holds, after the war 
and the signing of the armistice, undertook seriously the 
teaching of “forgiveness and reconciliation.” To meet 
the necessity of the hour, a group of Christians met in 
Europe, Mr. Sayre says, guided by a vision of “a human 
unity universal in its scope, but in its strength not co- 
ercive, only attractive, enlisting the voluntary loyalties 
of men,” and out of their gathering together came the 
“Movement Towards a Christian International.” Re- 
sults, we are told, already have been had in practical 
work of help and reconciliation in Europe’s war-ravaged 
countries, and now an appeal for the aid of sympathetic 
spirits is made, with this statement of the principles of 
the movement: 


1. That love as revealed and interpreted in the life, teach- 
ings, and death of Jesus Christ is not only the fundamental 
basis of a true human society, but the effective power for 
overcoming evil and for accomplishing the purposes of God. 

2. That the love revealed in Christ profoundiy reverences 
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personality, strives to create a world order which suffers no 
individual, nation, or race to be exploited for the profit or 
pleasure of others, but assures to all the means of develop- 
ment for their highest usefulness; works for the elimination 
of economic causes of class division; seeks reconciliation 
between man and man, nation and nation, race and race; 
deepens and enriches devotion to home and country; and 
harmonizes all loyalties in a supreme dedication of life to 
humanity and tbe universal Kingdom of God. 

3. That since this love must be fulfilled through men and 
women, it is incumbent upon the followers of Christ to en- 
deavor to practice it unswervingly as the inviolable law of 
personal relationships and the transforming power of human 
life, and to take the risks involved in applying this principle 
in a world which does not yet accept it. 

4. That since war inevitably involves violation of these 
principles and disregard of the supreme value of person- 
ality, we find ourselves unable to engage in it, and are con- 
vinced that loyalty to humanity and to Christ calls us in- 
stead to a life service for the enthronement of love in per- 
sonal, social, industrial, national, and international life, with 
all that this implies. 

The “Movement Towards a Christian International” aims 
to apply its convictions constructively, and not to spend itself 
in mere protest. To overcome evil may require the use of 
various forces, when these can be employed consistently with 
the sanctity of personality and the redemptive purpose of 
Christ. No literalistic theories of non-resistance, no pro- 
hibition of the use of force, no merely negative reformations 
of any kind are sufficient to cure our social diseases or to 
eradicate war. The fundamental need is a new discovery of 
God, a fresh return to the sources of life, and a preparation 
of men’s spirits for the inflow of Divine power. 


Tue LeaGue or Nations, through its publicity ex- 
pert, our American friend, Mr. Arthur Sweetser, writes 
under date of October 21: “Owing to the fact that a 
summary of last year’s Assembly, which I sent to a 
number of friends, proved of a certain amount of in- 
terest, I am taking the liberty of enclosing a shorter 
and somewhat more analytical summary of this year’s 
meeting. As America approaches the Washington Con- 
ference, I should think that this analysis of what was 
done at the Geneva meeting might be suggestive.” 

The first sentence of Mr. Sweetser’s report reads: 
“For a second time, the overwhelming majority of the 
world’s nations have met together under a written con- 
stitution, as the Assembly of the League of Nations.” 
Picturing the make-up of the Assembly, he draws as 
his first definite conclusion that “the Assembly may be 
expected to go ahead slowly and cautiously.” Among 
the tangible things which the Assembly has done justify- 
ing its existence, he enumerates the establishment of the 
World Court and the extension of the League in the 
direction of financial, transit, and health organization. 
There is also an account of the work of the Secretariat, 
of the discussions relative to amendments of the Cove- 
nant and the reduction of armaments, and to certain 
political questions, such as the Poland-Lithuania, 
Bolivia-Chile, Albania, and the problems of mandates. 
Reference is made also to certain humanitarian and 
social questions which the League has considered, such 
as the traffic in women and children, the suppression of 
the opium traffic, the Russian famine, deportations in 
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Asia Minor, typhus in Poland, and prisoners of war. 
Mr. Sweetser concludes : 

Such, very roughly, is the recurd of the Second Assembly. 
It is, on the whole, a record of modest confidence and ap- 
preciable You could probably point out many 
questions which it touched not at all, and others which it 
touched only ineffectively. That, however, is not the point. 
The Assembly must be judged not by what it did not do, 
but on the contrary, by what it did do. And there there 
can be no contest whatsoever, because if the Assembly, like 
all political bodies, fell short of the hopes of the extremists, 
it nevertheless showed itself an extremely important, use- 
ful mechanism for international codperation, and carried 
out certain functions, such as the court election, which will 
give it a permanent place in international history. 


success. 


THE LATEST ATTEMPT TO SOLVE the Upper Silesian 
question has met with the general approval of the 
French press. Naturally, the Germans are resentful. 
The conservative German papers have urged resistance 
to the decision of the League Council by refusing to ne- 
gotiate with Poland in the direction any economic man- 
agement of the bifurcated “industrial triangle.” The 
Vossische Zeitung, a democratic organ, points out that 
Germany cannot do without Silesian coal or Silesian 
raw material; neither can she “suffer the loss of the 
now Polish hinterland of that part of Upper Silesia 
which has remained German.” ‘This paper went on to 
say that Germany will not be able to reconquer Polish 
Upper Silesia in any appreciable time. Continuing, 
we read: 

But as surely as federated united Russia will come back 
again, so surely will this Russia make good the wrong done 
to Germany in Upper Silesia. If every German upholds the 
claim to the eventual restoration of the lost areas, then the 
German people must do all in its power to ensure the eco- 
nomic welfare of the severed districts. There is 
another thing to be considered: Apart from the clauses 
relating to coal deliveries, nothing is said in the decision 
of the Supreme Council, about any obligation on the part 
of the severed German reparation. It is hardly necessary 
to point out that Germany cannot meet her obligations if 
Upper Silesia ignominiously beyond the pale of 
Germany’s paying capacity. As no corresponding clauses, 
whether negative or positive, are to be found in the decision 
of.the Supreme Council, they must be agreed on in the 
negotiations between Germany and Poland. 


passes 


ARBITRATING DISPUTES IN MEXICO, we are told by the 
United States Department of Commerce, is “slowly but 
surely gaining ground.” The government says: 


It has been the custom of this consulate (writes Consul 
Paul H. Foster, Vera Cruz, Mexico, under date of October 
7, 1921), where disputes between American exporters and 
local buyers are brought to its notice, to suggest the ap- 
pointment by the local chamber of commerce of a board 
of survey to examine into and make report in triplicate of 
the case, one copy to be forwarded by the buyer to the 
seller in the United States in support of his claim. In the 
event of this not producing the desired result, a second 
copy is forwarded to the chamber of commerce in the city 
where the exporter resides, together with all other docu- 
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ments in the case, for adjustment by the arbitration com- 
mittee of that chamber. This system has so far resulted 
very satisfactorily, a number of the cases having been 
justly settled. 

In view of this happy method of settling disputes where 
buyers in Vera Cruz are the complainants, a similar method 
might well be employed where the American business man 
feels aggrieved and desires satisfaction from the contracting 
party residing in Vera Cruz. 


THe INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE of Legal and Eco- 
nomic Information is an international enterprise grow- 
ing out of the public spirit of private citizens in Holland 
back in 1918. It appears that a number of Dutch 
jurists, economists, bankers, and business men had met 
together in 1917. They foresaw the need of an institu- 
tion capable of supplying at short notice information 
relating to the laws and regulations of all countries, to 
jurisprudence, to international treaties, to the existing 
literature relative to world affairs. They formed a 
central organization under the name of International 
Intermediary Institute. Cabinet ministers and other 
leading men became associated with its management. 
The aim of the institute grew to be to create an inter- 
national clearing-house for scientific, political, legal, 
economic, and statistical information. It has enlisted 
the services of men of the highest type in a number of 
foreign countries. Its work is divided into two de- 
partments, one dealing with jurisprudence and the other 
with economics. It publishes quarterly the Bulletin de 
V’Institut Intermédiaire International. The first five 
numbers of the bulletin, containing about 1,000 pages, 
are in French, but it is intended to issue it also in 
English. The institute plans to publish the “Conven- 
tions of The Hague (1902 and 1905) on International 
Private Law.” A report of recent international treaties 
is under way. 


THe FALL oF THE WIRTH MINISTRY was announced 
in an Associated Press dispatch of October 22, but soon 
afterward Dr. Wirth began forming a new cabinet. 
Evidently, his hold upon the situation and the need for 
him are sufficient to keep him in the forefront, despite 
the attacks made in many quarters and the blows that 
fall when, as happens fairly regularly, Germany finds 
itself ruled against in issues upon which its emotions 
are deeply stirred. The League of Nations decision in 
the Silesian matter, by which Germany would lose two 
or three districts that she holds to be essentially Ger- 
man in culture and sentiment, such as Kattowitz and 
K6éningshiitte, was the final weight, it seems, that 
proved too heavy for the old ministry. Dr. Wirth’s new 
vabinet, dispatches state, is composed of the following: 
Chancellor and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Joseph 
Wirth; Vice-Chancellor and Minister of the Treasury, 
Gustave Adolf Bauer, Socialist; Minister of the Inte- 
rior, Adolph Koester, Socialist ; Minister of Defense, Mr. 
Gessler, Democrat; Minister of Economics, Robert 
Schmidt, Socialist; Minister of Food and Interim Fi- 
nance, Andrew Hermes; Minister of Posts and Tele- 
graphs, John Giesberts, Centrist; Minister of Labor, 
Dr. Henry Brauns, Centrist; Minister of Communica- 
tions, Mr. Groener, no party. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY OF GOVERNMENT—Essays. By 
Alpheus Henry Snow. Yp. i-iii, 1-472; list of references, 
473; index, 475-485. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London. 


This volume, by Alpheus Henry Snow, is a collection of 
nineteen essays which he wrote during the latter years of 
his life. They appeared variously, in the American Journal 
of International Law; in the publications of the American 
l’olitical Science Association, of the American Society for 
the Judicial Settlement of International Disputes, of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, of 
the Academy of Politica! Science in the City of New York; 
in the University of Pennsylvania Law Review, in the re- 
ports of the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration, in the World Court Magazine, The Nation, the Revue 
Générale de Droit International Public, and the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace. The scope of the book appears in the titles of the 
chapters, such as: The American Philosophy of Government 
and Its Effect on International Relations; The Declaration 
of Independence as the Fundamental Constitution of the 
United States; The Development of the American Doctrine 
of Jurisdiction of Courts over States; Execution of Judg- 
ments Against States; A League of Nations According to the 
American Idea; The Position of the Judiciary ; International 
Legislation and Administration; Legal Limitation of Arbi- 
tral Tribunals; Co-operation vs. Compulsion in the Organiza- 
tion of the Society of Nations; Co-operative Union of Na- 
tions; New National Processes and Organs; The Mandatary 
System; Shantung and Spheres of Influence; The Disposi- 
tion of the German Colonies; Judicative Conciliation; The 
Proposed Codification of International Law; The Law of 
Nations; International Law and Political Science; Partici- 
pation of the Alien in the Political Life of the Community. 
Every one of these chapters expresses the painstaking, in- 
dustrious, indefatigable searcher after truth, concerned to 
do all in his power to promote exact thinking upon the prob- 
lems of vital concern to the welfare of nations. Alpheus 
Henry Snow was that kind of a man. His work is a perfect 
expression of him. 


THE QUESTION OF ABORIGINES IN THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF 
NATIONS, including a Collection of Authorities and Docu- 
ore 


ments. By Alpheus Henry Snow. Pp. i-v, 1-373; indices, 
373-376. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 


In April, 1918, the Department of State requested Alpheus 
Henry Snow to “undertake the task of collecting, arranging, 
and, so far as he may deem necessary, editing the authori- 
ties and documents relating to the subject of ‘Aborigines in 
the Law and Practice of Nations.’” Mr. Snow accepted the 
invitation and went at the job. He discovered no treatise 
on the question; indeed, no chapters in any book to serve as 
models. He prepared, however, a text of fifteen chapters. 
Every chapter is indicative of the scientific care and con- 
scientiousness of its author. The very plan of the book is 
typical of his orderly thinking. There is a definition of 
“aborigines,” followed by an historical introduction. Fol- 
lowing, there are chapters dealing with aborigines as the 
wards of the State, the relation between the power over 
aborigines and the power over colonies, the rights of abo- 
rigines, the duties of civilized States as guardians of abo- 
rigines, the legal effect of agreements between civilized States 
or their citizens and aboriginal tribes. Following these, we 
are told of the founding of the independent State of the 
Congo and its effect on the law of the nations regarding 
aborigines. There are chapters on the Berlin-African Con- 
ference and a chapter on international action since the 
Berlin-African Conference. There is one chapter on the 
doctrine of the “Intervention for Humanity” and its effect 
on the development of the law of nations regarding the 
aborigines. The last chapter deals with “The Triple Prin- 
ciple” growing out of the international conferences in the 
case of Morocco. While no indication of the fact appears, 
we are told that Mrs. Snow is the one to whom we are in- 
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debted for this new edition of this scholarly book, and for 
the companion volume, “The American Philosophy of Gov- 
ernment.” If this be the fact, we are indebted to her indeed. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWNMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL VEACE YEAR 
Book, 1921, No. 10.) Published by the Endowment, 2 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. Vp. i-xvi, 244. 


The Year Book, number 10 in the series, of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, year of 1921, has just 
appeared from the press. It is an encouraging volume. The 
period covered by the report completes the first ten years of 
the Endowment’s efforts. The spirit of the organization 
cannot, perhaps, be better expressed than in language taken 
from the report of its secretary: 

“The failure of the gentlemen at Paris who undertook to 
lay down terms of peace to recognize that the world could 
not be permanently organized on a peaceful basis while the 
blood of millions of their countrymen, victims of the war. 
was still dripping from the swords of their enemies, was a 
serious blunder, which has contributed more than anything 
else to the chaos now existing throughout the world. Be- 
fore we can look to the future organization of the world for 
peace, the immediate questions relating to the settlement of 
the war must be finally disposed of. Any organization or 
arrangement for preserving the peace of the world which 
does not contemplate the voluntary co-operation of the 
former enemies in harmony and in all sincerity must neces- 
sarily be, no matter under what high-sounding title it may 
be called or in what idealistic terms it may be framed, a 
temporary War measure only and is predestined to the same 
fate that has befallen all previous alliances of force and 
balances of power.” 

We have in this volume the annual report of the Executive 
Committee, composed of Elihu Root, James Brown Scott, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Austen G. Fox, Andrew J. Mon- 
tague, Henry S. Pritchett, and Charlemagne Tower. There 
are the reports of the Director of the Division of Intercourse 
and Education, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler; of the Director 
of the Division of Economics and History, Prof. John Bates 
Clark; of the Director of the Division of International Law, 
Dr. James Brown Scott. There is also the report of the 
treasurer, the resolutions and appropriations of the board 
of trustees, a list of the depository libraries and institutions, 
and a list of the Endowment’s publications. All of the 
activities of this Endowment, with its assets of practically 
$11,000,000, are clearly set forth. There is every evidence 
that the persons responsible for the activities of the organi- 
zation are mindful of the delicacy of their tasks, but that 
they are doing everything in their power to administer their 
trust “in ways which shall be practical and effective.” The 
aspect of their work which has suffered least from the war 
is its labors in the sphere of international law, due undoubt- 
edly to the fact that, consciously or unconsciously, practi- 
cally all who think upon the problems of war and peace 
realize that there are “but two alternatives for the world to 
choose between—i. e., disorganization and chaos or order 
according to law.” 

Besides issuing many publications, the society has recently 
contributed to the restoration of the University of Louvain, 
to the restoration of the University of Belgrade, and to the 
restoration and maintenance of the fabric of Westminster 
Abbey. It has granted a loan to the Chinese Government, 
contributed to the relief of refugees from Russia, and made 
possible the setting up of a replica of the Saint Gaudens 
statue of Abraham Lincoln in the Canning Enclosure oppo- 
site Westminster Abbey and the Houses of Parliament—a 
gift to the people of England. 

There were 70,176 books and pamphlets distributed free 
during the fourteen months following January 1, 1920, bring- 
ing the total free distribution from the date of the organiza- 
tion up to 566.478 copies. There are 725 institutions known 
as depository libraries, to which are sent all publications as 
they are issued. Its library contains over 17,000 cataloged 
volumes and pamphlets. It maintains an Advisory Council 
in Europe, supports the Institute of International Education 
in this country, and finances the American Association of 
International Conciliation. It has an Inter-American Di- 
vision, under the auspices of which is issued the magazine 
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Inter-America, It contributes to the work of the American 
Peace Society. Under the general editorship of James T, 
Shotwell, the Endowment is working upon an economic and 
social history of the World War. Some ninety pages of the 
report are devoted to the labors in behalf of a court of inter- 
national justice. 

Surely here is a work for peace actually going on, destined 
to continue through the generations, in the main worthy and 
hopeful, now and for the days that are to come. 


THe OvuTLINe oF History. By H. G. Wells. The Nei Re- 
public Edition. Macmillan, New York. ‘Two volumes, 
No. 1, pp. I-XITX, 1-648: No. 2. pp. I-X, 1-676. Introduce 
tion, time charts, chronological table, pronunciation Key, 
index. $10.50. 


He who would undertake a general criticism of Mr. Wells’ 
work must needs “know it all,’ as the saying is, and in an 
illimitable sense. There arise numerous specialists who dis 
pute one or another of Mr. Wells’ statements or deductions 
or conclusions, but where is there the authority whe will 
stamp with approval or disapproval the whole work? 

Consider what Mr. Wells set out to do. He tells very 


simply in these words taken from his introduction: “There 
cain be no peace now, we realize, but a common peace in all 
the world; no prosperity but a general prosperity. But 


there can be no common peace and prosperity without com- 
mon historical ideas, Such are the views of history 
that this Outline seeks to realize. It is an attempt to tell 
how our present state of affairs, this distressed and muiti- 
farious human life about us, arose in the course of vast ages 
and out of the inanimate clash of matter, and to estimate 
the quality and amount and range of the hopes with which 
it now faces its destiny. It is one experimental contribution 
to a great and urgently necessary educational reformation, 
which must ultimately restore universal history, revised, 
corrected, and brought up to date, to its proper place and 
use as the backbone of a general education.” 

That is his job, undertaken and carried out with sim 
plicity and sincerity that seem strangely at variance with 
the immensity of his self-imposed task, accustomed as we 
ure to the show of greatness accompanying the attempt at 
greatness. Who shall say that so brilliant and devoted and 
liberal a spirit as Mr. Wells has not performed his task 
well, and who shall say that he has? 

It is enough for us to say that he has performed it with 
pellucid brilliancy ; that he has made his Outline as engross- 
ing as his most engrossing novel, which ought to be true of 
any general study of the history, but usually is not; that he 
writes about, say, the Neolithic man in a manner that builds 
him in the mind of the average reader with about the same 
clarity and detail that a fellow Pullman traveler would give 
that average reader in a discussion of the merchant types 
in the fellow-traveler’s home town of Akron, Ohio: thus (of 
the European Neolithic people): “They scattered their 
refuse about, and in some places (¢. g., on the Danish coast) 
it accumulated in great heaps, known as the kitchen mid- 
dens. ‘They buried some of their people, but not the common 
herd, with great care and distinction, and made huge heaps 
of earth over their sepulchres; these heaps are the barrows 
or dolmens which contribute a feature to the European, 
Indian, and American scenery in many districts to this day.” 

He begins with the earth in space and time, he rapidly 
runs through the record of the rocks, natural selection and 
changes of species, invasion of the dry land by life, changes 
in the world’s climate, the age of reptiles, the age of mam- 
mals, and then is on, never losing a breath, into the story 
of the making of men—Neanderthal men, postglacial Paleo- 
lithic men, Neolithic men—and from that story into early 
thought, races of mankind, languages, and so to the dawn 
of history and the tale of the Aryan-speaking peoples in pre- 
historic times. Make up your own mind whether he tells a 
reliable story, bearing in mind his statement that each chap- 
ter has been examined by “some more competent person than 
himself.” 

And after he reaches the dawn of history, and begins to 
write of people and things that all of us have heard and read 
about, more or less, he puts the old records into a racing 
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narrative that delights. He tells of the end of the affair 
between Antony and Cleopatra as though he had witnessed 
it at a respectable distance, had allowed suflicient time to 
elapse to secure his perspective, and had happened on you, 
an old friend, on the street corner and was answering some 
general inquiries. And he comments in this wise on some 
of the historical treatment of the early days of the Chris- 
tian era: “Gibbon, because of his anti-Christian animus, is 
hostile to Constantine: but he admits that he was temperate 
and chaste. He accuses him of prodigality because of his 
great public buildings, and of being vain and dissolute (!) 
because in his old age he wore a wig—Gibbon wore his own 
hair tied with a becoming black bow-——-and a diadem and 
magnificent robes.” 

And, again, touching upon the World War, which, with 
prophetic foresight of what will be the hindsight of the 
future historian, he calls “The Catastrophe of 1914,” he 
brushes the military heroes of his own nation into the scrap 
heap in these swift words: “But the military mind was still 
resisting the use of the tank, the obvious weapon for de- 
cision in trench warfare. The use of the tank against 
trenches was an altogether obvious experiment. .  .) . 
Leonardo da Vinei invented an early tank, but what military 
‘expert’ has ever had the wits to study Leonardo? Soon 
after the South African war, in 1903, there were stories in 
magazines describing imaginary battles in which tanks fig- 
ured, and a complete working model of a tank was shown 
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to the British military authorities—who, of course, rejected 
it—in 1912. Tanks had been invented and reinvented before 
the war began. But had the matter rested entirely in the 
hands of the military, there would never have been any use 
of tanks. It was Mr. Winston Churchill, at the time at the 
British Admiralty, who insisted upon the manufacture of the 
first tanks, and it was in the teeth of the grimmest opposi- 
tion that they were sent to France. The German 
military authorities were equally set against them. In July, 
1916, Sir Douglas Haig, the British Commander-in-chief, be- 
gan a great offensive which failed to break through the 
German line There was a huge slaughter of the new 
British armies. And he did not use tanks. In September, 
when the season was growing too late for a sustained 
offensive, tanks first appeared in warfare. A few were put 
into action by the british in not very intelligent fashion. 
Their effect upon the German was profound, they produced 
something like a panic, and there can be little doubt that 
had they been used in July in sufficient numbers and han- 
dled by a general of imagination and energy, they would 
have ended the war there and then.” 

Such is the manner in which Mr. Wells assaults his over- 
whelming problem of writing The Outline of History, and 
yet, as those who read his work will see, he never loses his 
simple modesty. And the net result that one is sure of is 
that a very brilliant man, in a very honest way, has tried to 
do a very fine thing to serve a very noble purpose. 
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